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National Opera 


OR years it has been talked about, for years the 

wiseacres have shaken their heads and said that 

nothing could be done, and now that a permanent, 

if not a national, opera presents itself to us as a 
thing in space and time, we still wag our heads, wondering 
whether the means by which it has been achieved are 
right, and whether the chosen instruments are really the 
shining swords able to release the maiden opera from the 
toils with which she has been bound. Since all questions 
in this England of ours must first be submitted to the 
test of morality, we should answer before everything else 
the ethical question. Is it right that the Treasury should 
contribute £17,500 annually as part of the £30,000 sub- 
vention that our National Opera is to receive? Whether 
the money comes direct from the pockets of the taxpayers 
or from the profits of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
which is, after all, only a State Department, living upon the 
license fees paid by the public who use wireless sets, hardly 
seems to matter. Economists will be found to declare that 
it is obviously wrong at a time like this, when every penny 
matters, that this largesse to opera should be imposed on 
John Bull either as taxpayer or as listener-in. We cannot 
agree with them. An annual subvention of £17,500 is 
almost invisible compared with the real benefits we expect 
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and so far as the contributions of the B.B.C. are conce ed, 
however large they may be, those who have no use fo~ the 
radio will contribute nothing more than their infinite: mal 
burden as taxpayers towards the upkeep of opera. 

Whether we have found the ideal body to pr: vide 
us with a regular supply of opera is another m. ter, 
England does not love coalitions, and the body repres. ited 
by the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, which is tc ive 
us what we have been asking for these twenty years, | ‘ars 
many marks of being this unloved thing. Its nucle ; js 
the Syndicate controlled by Mr. Szarvasy, whic! has 
exerted a rather humdrum sway over the Royal ‘ era 
these past three seasons. ‘The Imperial League of ( era, 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s languishing child, and the no 
means languishing B.B.C. combine to form the new tity 
that bears a name hallowed by its association wit the 
theatre which has glorious operatic traditions. Whc one 
asks, is going to call the tune? Mr. Szarvasy, th ugh 
Colonel Blois, who remains managing director © the 
reformed Syndicate ; Mr. Adrian Boult speaking fc the 
B.B.C., which provides the major portion of the su en- 
tion; or Sir Thomas Beecham, who knows more © >out 
opera than both of them? Other, many other, que ions 
arise. Can we preserve the Royal Opera House rom 
the envious hands of our master greengrocers? Can 
we provide opera in London and the province for 
half the weeks in the year and not lose more than 
£30,000 per annum in the process? How long the 
subvention to continue? And if more is requirec can 
we obtain it? 

For the moment, however, it is, perhaps, sufi cient 
if we congratulate ourselves on what is a real achieveient. 
Opera has always been the sheet-anchor of culture in the 
other countries of western Europe, and it has been a 
disgrace that this exquisite union of the arts, whicl also 
forms the most delightful of social diversions, has been 
left in England to be the sport of circumstance. Thanks to 
its many generous patrons, of whom Mr. Szarvasy is the 
most recent, we have not been altogether deprived of a 
legitimate pleasure which it is impossible to place upon a 
commercial basis. And we may hope that the various 
problems of organisation will be met and solved one by 
one. 

There is, however, an aspect of the question. which 
goes deeper than any of those we have mentioned. ‘This 
is the undoubted decay in opera as an art-form, For two 
hundred years there has been no time so barren as ours in 
the use of opera as a means of zsthetic expression. No- 
where to-day is any composer at work in this field whose 
latest production is awaited with interest by the music overs 
in both hemispheres. With Puccini the great Italian + chool 
seems to have come to an end. Strauss seems to have 
nothing more to say, either as epilogue to Wagner © asa 
Viennese commentator of the eighteenth centur In 
France there is silence. In England we have many :om- 
posers who aspire to write opera and, even while th ¥ are 
nursing their ambition, find, like Alice, that their fant 
has turned into the forbidding quadruped oratorio. ! ‘ery- 
where we are living on our operatic capital, repeati ; the 
old masterpieces because there are no new ones t: take 
their place. And it is difficult to see how our oy <a is 
going to avoid this dilemma. It is well, therefore, t: state 
at the outset that opera can only remain alive if vy can 
express ourselves through its medium—otherwise : | the 
subventions of the Creesus that is our B.B.C. must 1 the 
end prove unproductive. 





Our Frontispiece 


OUR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Coun ss of 

Harrington, who, on her husband’s death after a h ating 
accident last year, took over the mastership of the Har: igton 
Hounds. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to phi graph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be grante: except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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PER the end of this year the Americans will play golf 

with a slightly larger and lighter ball, while we still 

go on hitting—or missing—the one that we have at 

_ present. An interesting experiment was made at 

ihurst on Saturday, when Henry Cotton and Abe 

1] played a thirty-six hole match with the new ball. 

played magnificently with it in stormy conditions, 

must have tested the ball to the full, and his score 

obably as good as he or anyone else would have 

vith the ordinary ball. He had been practising 

usly with the new ball, whereas to his adversary 

‘eally new; but, even so, to beat Mitchell by 10 up 

to play was a wonderful achievement, and showed 

ore that here is the young man who is going to be 

our c ief hope and prop against America. Despite his 

defeat, Mitchell had plenty of kind things to say about 

the bail, and it seems to have been generally agreed that, 

if rather harder to control in the wind, it “sat up” more 

encouragingly to be hit through the green. This is a 

virtue which, in winter weather, should commend it to the 

rank and file of golfers, if only they would try the experiment 

instead of suspecting any new ball of being a subtle 
device for depriving the poor golfer of his rights. 


‘THE Irish Sweepstake, which has just been convulsing 

the world, and the Calcutta Sweep on the Derby 
produce a new public momentarily excited over racing. 
A race, as a race, may not stir its members’ pulses; they 
bet, perhaps, very rarely and make normally no rush for 
the evening paper, but they are thrilled to the marrow 
by the turn of Fortune’s wheel that makes an out of work 
labourer into an “independent gentleman.” ‘They read the 
life stories of these obscure ones suddenly become illustrious, 
hear with profound interest that one winner is going to 
Boulogne for a week-end, another means to get married, 
a third has bought a motor bicycle, and reflect with only 
the gentlest envy how pleasant it would be if such things 
happened to themselves. This disinterested sympathy 
with f-llow-creatures may be deemed a harmless enough 
result of sweepstakes, and hospitals are, of course, deserving 
objects, but it may be doubted whether on balance much 
good i. done. The subsequent histories of the winners, 
if coll: ed, would probably contain much sordidness and 
Wweakn ss and some downright tragedy. ‘To say so much 
istob. ‘old that the grapes are sour, but that is an accusation 
that hus sometimes to be endured. 


A W ‘LL known County Court judge once declared that, 

_a er many years in India, he never really knew what 
Perjur' was until he came to—well, to a large and famous 
‘town: England which it might be unwise to particularise. 
A Hig Court judge, Mr. Justice McCardie, has just been 
‘tying ~omething of the same kind in a more general way. 
Never. he says, has perjury been more rife in our courts of 
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law, both civil and criminal, than at present, and he added, 
perhaps a little ungallantly, that many women “ seemed 
to have a peculiar faculty for the attractive and plausible 
presentment of false evidence.’ Perjury must have been 
increased by the Act which allowed prisoners to give 
evidence on their own behalf. ‘This is, of course, regrettable, 
but probably it is the lesser of two evils. Ifa guilty person 
goes into the box, it is not reasonable to expect that he 
will meekly admit his offence ; he is bound to make a fight 
for it. It is encouraging to think that very often his own 
lies seal his fate, and even if sometimes they help him, 
anything is better than the possibility of a miscarriage of 
justice through the exclusion of truth. If Mr. Pickwick 
could have gone into the box, Mrs. Bardell—or, rather, 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg—would never have got those 
damages. His transparent innocence would surely have 
convinced any jury. 





+EW things are more instructive, at a time that boasts 
of progress, than to be able to look at comparisons 
of facts and figures which tabulate exactly what progress, if 
any, has been made during a stated length of time. The 
new London Survey, directed by Sir Herbert Llewellyn 
Smith for the London School of Economics, contrasted 
some of the conditions prevailing to-day with those tabulated 
by Charles Booth between 1889 and 1903. During a 
single generation the history of the world can show no 
comparable advance in mechanical and scientific progress, 
and in potentialities for happiness. ‘The average worker’s 
earning of one-third more money and working an hour a 
day less, the higher general standard of education, and the 
reduction of the death rate by 40 per cent. in forty years 
are indexes that undoubtedly stand for an enormous rise 
in the standard of life, which shows itself likewise in a 
quadrupling of the number of theatres and cinemas, and 
of borrowers from public libraries. But the vitally import- 
ant question is whether this higher standard of living 
corresponds to a higher production of wealth, or whether 
it is achieved by expenditure of national capital. In the 
later volumes of the Survey it is to be hoped that attention 
will be directed towards this wider aspect of progress. 


IMMORTALITY. 
They will not ask me in the heavenly places 
What wealth I left on earth. 
I, newly born, among the shining faces, 
Shall learn some lovelier worth. 


And if I leave in places where I anguished 
Echoes of love, what matter all the wrongs ? 
How shall I care whether I laughed or languished 
If men still sing my songs ? 
ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. 


HEN institutions grow old beyond a certain point 
they all seem to be of more or less the same age. 
The veteran motor cars that made the journey to Brighton 
last Sunday must have appeared, in the spectators’ eyes, 
as remote from the present as, let us say, that fatal engine, 
the Dart, which ran over Mr. Huskisson at the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railway a hundred years ago 
last September. It is, in fact, only thirty-four years since 
thirty cars first attempted the then tremendous journey 
of six and fifty miles to Brighton, and thirteen of the 
starters got to the finish. Some of these splendid veterans 
were among the fifty-one ‘“ Old Crocks ” that travelled 
the same road on Sunday. Forty-eight of them reached 
Brighton within the time limit, and the 1903 Dietrich, 
which was first home, accomplished its task under the 
two hours—to be precise thr. 54mins. A Mercédés, one 
year younger, came next, and third was the, almost pre- 
historic ‘Progress Voiturette,” which was born in 1899 
and has been enjoying complete repose since 1907. ‘The 
most appropriate comment seems to be in the immortal 
words of Mr. Roker, “‘ What a rum thing time is, ain’t it, 
Neddy ?” 


+VERY month the roads of England have to bear a 
heavier burden of transport, and every month the 
London streets grow more congested with traffic. In 
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both cases the trouble is due to the vast increase in the 
number of large motor vehicles, both lorries and motor 
coaches, running in strenuous competition with the railways. 
This they are able to do so successfully because heavy 
transport by road is virtually a subsidised industry. ‘The 
annual bill paid by the ratepayers of this country for road 
maintenance comes to something like fifty millions, and 
the greater part of this sum is spent on repairing the damage 
which is directly due to these heavy vehicles. In return 
for what almost amounts to the free upkeep of their running 
tracks, a lorry or a motor coach pays an annual tax which is 
negligible in proportion to the use it makes of the roads. 
Such an unfair distribution of transport costs cries out for 
revision, and sooner or later the urgency of the traffic 
problem will demand a drastic reformation. 


TE have heard a great deal in the last few years about 

dynamic architecture, but dynamic cookery is something 
altogether original in the world of artistic creation. ‘This 
new conception of the culinary art we owe to Signor 
Marinetti, the erstwhile arch-priest of Futurism, whose 
ideas took Europe by storm just before the outbreak of the 
War. Signor Marinetti finds that cooking is in a sad state 
of decline, and he proposes to galvanise it into life by 
applying to it Futurist methods. Instancing as a pioneer 
in culinary dynamics the French cook, Maincavé, he recalls 
his famous “ beefsteaks of attack ”’ and “ cutlets of endur- 
ance’? which fortified the French armies during the War. 
Marinetti’s dishes, however, are not to be French, but 
“Juminously and typically Italian ’’—dishes such as will 
provide not merely food for thought, but food for endeavour. 
“* Minestrone,”’ ‘‘ Risotto alla Milanese ” and ‘‘ Macheroni 
con vongoli”’ he will retain in the national menu—the 
last-named to be served up “ like a burning Stromboli ”— 
but he has found it necessary to proclaim the doom of 
‘ Past’asciutta.”” If and when the new cookery invades this 
country, we can, at least, feel confident that our national 
roast beef is sufficiently dynamic to satisfy all Signor 
Marinetti’s requirements. 


A. WIDELY spread feeling that something must be 
‘done to make county cricket more lively and less of 
a waiting game has taken shape in certain definite proposals 
made this week to the Advisory County Cricket Com- 
mittee. Matters were brought to a head by Lancashire’s 
victory in the County Championship with only ten outright 
wins, whereas Gloucestershire had fifteen to their credit. 
This anomalous situation was produced by the complicated 
system of awarding points by which it is often better policy 
for a side to make sure of securing five points for a lead 
on the first innings than to try for the eight points awarded 
for a win. All the proposals agree in increasing the 
premium on a win outright. Leicestershire, indeed, have 
proposed that no points shall be awarded except for an 
outright victory. Another suggestion allows more latitude 
for the pranks of the weather, but increases the premium 
for a win from eight to fifteen points, leaving the marking 
for unfinished games as it is. This would enormously 
increase the advantage to be gained by a clear win and 
go far towards abolishing the Fabian tactics that often 
turn county cricket into a tedious travesty of the game. 


AT the beginning of August Mr. A. K. Wickham, a 
“~~ master at Eton, set out with a party of twenty-nine 
Public School boys to tour East Afiica. The party has 
just returned after a most enjoyable four months trip, 
during which they have travelled several thousand miles 
and have gained invaluable experiences of colonial life. 
Although some time was spent in Uganda and Zanzibar, 
and a short excursion was made into the Tanganyika 
territory, the greater part of the tour was devoted to Kenya. 
Here the boys stayed with settlers, and in the course of a few 
weeks were able to obtain an excellent idea of life on the 
farms. ‘The tours, which are o1ganised by the School Empire 
‘Tour Committee, aim at giving Public School boys a chance 
of visiting parts of the Empire and seeing for themselves 
exactly what are the prospects and the hardships of a 
settler’s life. ‘That the hardships by no means efface the 
attractions is shown by the fact that one of Mr. Wickham’s 
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party is staying in Kenya and nearly half the remain: er 
are anxious to return later on. 


‘THOUGH not actually among the original early wor n 

medical practitioners in this country, Dame \\) vy 
Scharlieb was one of the chief organisers and consolida’ rs 
of the position so hardly won by the pioneers. She © as 
nearly thirty-five when she began to study medicin: in 
Madras, being impelled to do so by the misery and suffe: ag 
of the majority of women in India with whom she ce 
into contact. After obtaining a diploma she determ: -d 
to enter at London University, where in 1882, she pa -d 
her M.B., gaining honours in three subjects and the « Id 
medal in obstetric medicine. Her work among the wo :n 
in India was of untold value, and although, for h« th 
reasons, she herself had to return to England after ily 
four years, it has since been carried on by those she id 
inspired. After holding a post as clinical assistan in 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s hospital she was, in 1901, ele ed 
gynecologist at the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s an 
Road. It was during the War that she was made C.! “%., 
being advanced to Dame of the British Empire four y irs 
ago. 

DREAMS. 
At dusk I sat upon a hill, 
A pencil in my hand, 
And tried to draw the things I felt 
But did not understand. 


The pure air, the clean wind, 
The sweet smell of pines, 

The ebbing tints, the whispering skies, 
The far hill’s lines. 


I held a farmhouse in my hands, 
The family was at tea ; 

Behind their blinds I saw chat each 
Had dreams across the sea. 


I tried to catch a ship that sailed, 
Only a light I saw, 

But knew that men within her had 
Their dreams of things ashore. 


I tried to paint these in a poem, 
To trap them in my pen, 
As vainly poets for ever try 
To capture dreams for men 
HucH M. LONGDEN 


A MONG the anomalies which may be overlooked ir the 
* "haste of the Government’s campaign to raise the sc iool 
leaving age, the Duchess of Atholl has done well to empl: sise 
the effect the Bill will have, if it acquires statutory tf <ce, 
on country children. Leaving aside the fundam tal 
question of whether an extra year’s education is o! any 
benefit to the average country child, the fact remains * .at, 
unless amended, the Bill makes it impossible for any ex: 1p- 
tion to be granted to the older children to lend a hai | at 
the harvesting of crops. In no other country or dom: ‘ion 
in which the school leaving age is over fourteen is ich 
pedantic rigidity to be found. Harvesting has to be one 
quickly, as opportunity offers, and, even in these ys, 
adult labour is by no means always available when : 1s 
most needed. Moreover, there is no comparing the 
advantage gained by boys and girls in sharing the glo ous 
toil of the countryside’s festivals of labour, with fo ing 
them to pore through a summer’s day over the acquis ‘ion 
of sterile knowledge. 


OW many antiquarians must lie awake at nights thi .ing 

of the fates which may befall precious old docun nts. 

For there, as yet, exists no legislation to prevent pi vate 
records being burnt, exported or sold, to be cut up, per ‘Ps, 
and used for such misapplied purposes as the makir.» of 
‘antique’ lampshades. At a meeting held under the 
auspices of the British Record Society last week a s ‘ies 
of proposals was put forward to frame a general p /licy 
towards the care and preservation of manuscrips of histcical 
interest. Out of the various suggestions that were forth- 
coming there was one, at least, of a concrete nature, chat 
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all private owners of old papers and documents would 
undertake not to destroy or sell them without first con- 
sulting the Society. There still remains in this country 
an immense harvest of documents lying ungarnered. 
Country houses are proverbially rich in old papers, and 
long-established firms of solicitors often possess records 
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of priceless value buried away in their deed-boxes. If 
the Record Society could have access to such collections 
whenever there is a question of their being sold or 
destroyed, much valuable information might come to 
light. For who knows what may be revealed in the 
“trivial, fond records” of generations long gone to dust ? 





THE ART OF PERSIA 


By Sir E. Denison Ross. 


In this article Sir Denison Ross explains the background of history and architecture against which is to be visualised 

the Exhibition of Persian Art that opens early in January at Burlington House. The photographs are the work of 

Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, and many of them he took, sometime surreptitiously, at the peril of his life, disguised as a 
crippled old man. 


Pp “SHE organisers of the Persian Exhibition have definite 
objects in view: and as they cannot very well speak 
for themselves, it is for the Press to help them to explain 
these views. First of all, it should be realised there is 
nothing behind this Exhibition but an altruistic desire 

to 10W artistic wonders to the public which they have neither 

se . nor dreamed of before.. There is a shocking tendency to 
ju: 2 everything solely by market values. My own experience 
he een that the many reporters I have seen were more anxious 
to ow what our exhibits were worth than what they were like. 
N. realising that carpets and manuscripts rank in beauty and 
rai y with the finest Old Masters, they would have it that the 
cle to the Exhibition would be the jewels sent from Persia, and 
th all wished to know how much these jewels were worth. My 
in -ession is that they not only underrate the intelligence of the 
pv cic, but also the purpose of the organisers of the Exhibition. 

T.. truth is that the Exhibition only grew out of the proposal 

to old an international congress in London to discuss the many 

pr olems of Persian art to which the discoveries and researches 
of \e last twenty years have given rise. For we are dealing with 

a ole field of artistic activity, of which very little is known to 

ex, erts and practically nothing to the general public. 

Although this is only one of a number of “‘ national ”’ exhibi- 
tio.s held in Burlington House, we must remember that, whereas 
in ‘he case of Italy and Holland many exhibitions have been 


a> 
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held apart from the permanent collections, there has never been 
an exhibition devoted exclusively to Persian art. And this art, 
in spite of the great influence it has exercised over the art of other 
countries in the past, is, from the point of view of the museum 
and private collector, in its infancy as an object of study. 
Persian carpets have long been known and appreciated in 
Europe, as is evident from their introduction into early Italian 
and Dutch pictures. But the other emanations of Persian artistic 
genius were, until the beginning of the present century, for the 
most part unknown or ignored. Take, for example, the art 
of miniature painting, in which the Persians reached the highest 
degree of perfection. Although many of the great European 
libraries have long been in possession of MSS. containing splendid 
specimens of such miniatures—for the finest work was done as 
book illustration—and although these MSS. were duly catalogued 
and their miniatures referred to, they do not seem to have attracted 
the attention of artists or amateurs of painting. What brought 
about the sudden interest in these neglected miniatures is hard 
to determine. Certainly the payment of high prices is something 
quite recent : and still more recent is the serious study of Persian 
miniatures. I am not aware of any book on the subject appearing 
before the beginning of the present century: the last decade, 
however, has seen the publication of dozens of such works in 
various countries : and we are now becoming familiar with the 
names and styles of some of the great Persian artists. ‘There are 
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certain factors which render this subject a difficult one. (1) Very 
few pictures are signed: and in illuminated MSS. one quite 
often finds the name of the calligrapher at the end, but no allusion 
to the painter. Actually, fine calligraphy was held in higher 
esteem than painting. (2) There are very few biographies of, or 
allusions to, painters in Persian literature, and we depend chiefly 
on other data in the MSS. if we would draw any conclusions as 
to the artist and his country. (3) Much technical knowledge of 
the Persian language, the style of handwriting, the paper and the 
ink employed is a necessary equipment of the student of miniature 
art, and hitherto, with a few notable exceptions, this technical 
knowledge has not been possessed by those who have written 
on the subject. 

What is true of Persian painting is equally true of several 
other branches of Persian art, especially in reference to handi- 
crafts, such as ceramics and metalwork. Only quite recently 
has the delicate pottery of the thirteenth century come to form 
an important feature in our museums; while the great cache of 
bronze ornaments from Luristan, to which no precise date has 
yet been ascribed, was only discovered two years ago. 

This Exhibition, then, unlike the ‘“‘ national’ exhibitions 
which have preceded it, will offer the first opportunity the public 
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has ever had of seeing representative examples of almost every ty- 


of Persian art carefully selected from collections all over the wor 
We must not, of course, forget that the most important 
all the early monuments of Persia, such as the ruins of Persepo 





the rock sculptures of T'aq-i-Bostan and Behistun, can only ; ¢ 


seen by the traveller. In the ruins of Persepolis the great pala: 
of the Achemenid kings bear witness to the influence of Baby] 
which was conquered by Cyrus, and of Egypt, which was c 
quered by Cambyses a few years later. But if the Persians kr 
how to borrow and to copy, they knew how to set their sta 
on all they took. Purely Persian, for example, are the capi 
composed of the fore parts of two bulls placed back to back. 

the Greek occupation of Persia, which followed on the conqi 
by Alexander, and lasted over two hundred years, practic 
no traces remain. During this period another Iranian r 
gained possession of the greater part of Persia and eventu 
ruled over the whole country until the rise of the Sasanian 
the beginning of the third century. Of the Parthians few mo 
ments have hitherto been found, though we may look for m 
discoveries belonging to this period now that the Archzolog 
Law in Persia has been passed. Of Sasanian art much | 
fortunately, survived. They excelled not only in architect 
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and sculpture, but also in metalwork and textiles ; some of the 
finest examples of Sasanian silverwork and embroideries will 
be shown at Burlington House. 

At the beginning of the seventh century Persia was overrun 
by the Arabs of the desert, carrying with them a new religion, 
which transformed the face of the country, and for three hundred 
years the rule of the Arabs was absolute. But the Persian national 
spirit and genius never disappeared, and in the tenth century 
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Persian dynasties, owing only nominal allegiance to the Caliph 






















of Baghdad, began to spring up, and thus was the art of Muslim 
Persia brought into being. Unfortunately, owing to the destruc- ‘ 
tive agencies of conquering armies, we have very little to illustrate ‘ 
Persian art between the end of the Sasanian period and the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, when the national spirit, as } 
bold and lucid as that of ancient Greece, emerged again in the ; 
superb architecture and its exquisite subtlety of decoration. ‘ 
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ISFAHAN. THE MADRESEE MADER-I-SHAH (COLLEGE OF THE MOTHER OF THE SHAH). EARLY 


EIGHTEENTH 


Th mosques of Isfahan, photographs of which are reproduced, 
affo-d, perhaps, the best background to an exhibition of Persian 
art. But only the traveller can know their full beauty of colour 
or supply a similar background to the arts of the previous centuries 
after the close of the Sasanian period. There are ruins in plenty 
which testify to the high standards of esthetic taste, but all else 
has perished, including books, ceramics and textiles. ‘That 
books with illustrations were produced during the intervening 
centuries is well established ; but we may take it that the art of 


CENTURY. 


miniature, perhaps the most charming of the many art forms 
which Persia has produced, reached its zenith during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and of the masterpieces of this period 
many examples have, fortunately, survived. Specimens from 
the most famous collections will be on view at Burlington House. 

Of carpets there will be seen such an array as has never before 
been assembled in one place, and it will be a liberal education 
for us who are used to seeing only the second or third best to 
learn what the finest specimens of Persian carpets are really like. 





A WARRIOR TAKING HIS 


REST 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


“ 


HERE’S always one thing to look forward tu—the 
Sunday morning round at old East Lake, with nothing 
to worry about, when championships are done.” 
Three years ago Mr. Bobby Jones wrote those words, 
the last words in Dozwn the Fairway, and now, sooner 
perhaps than he then expected, the dimly seen future has 
become the present and his championships are done. 

‘The announcement that he meant to retire came as some- 
thing of a bombshell. We should not, perhaps, have been 
much surprised if he had announced it after winning the last 
of his four championships at Merion, but he made no sign 
and almost lulled us into a sense of security. Only the day 
before it happened I was lunching with two good golfers and 
we were discussing whether or not he would play in champion- 
ships again, little anticipating that we were on the point of 
having our question answered. We did not all agree. One 
member of the party thought that he could, and would, play 
occasionally in championships and take things, by comparison, 
easi'y. I held that to do that was not consistent with his 
temserament and that he had better take the plunge now at 
the very climax of his career. It is dreadfully sad to think 
tha* we shall not watch him winning our championship again, 
but for myself, [ am as nearly as I can be glad that he has made 
this lecision. 

How much that decision has been affected by his under- 
tak’ g¢ to make an “‘ educational ” film it is hard to say. The 
Wh ¢ question of such a film is a difficult one. Lesser players 
hav written books and articles professing to teach people how 
to lay, and no one has declared them not to be amateurs. 
He: - is something that might, perhaps, be said not to be different 
ini nd but only in degree. As Bobby says in his statement, 
“a .ot might be said on either side,” but, whatever the exact 


law may be, he has shown the right feeling in being conscious 
that many people would hold his action, an entirely honourable 
one in itself, contrary to the spirit of amateurism. By deciding 
to retire from championships before entering on this new work 
he has spared his friends the discomfort of making a difficult 
and possibly painful decision and, if he has any enemies, he 
has deprived them of a chance of showing their malice. As 
far as this point is concerned, he has behaved not only discreetly, 
but like, what he has always been, a good golfer. 

To my mind he has been equally wise in deciding that he 
has borne the heavy strain long enough, and that he wants 
to play golf for “recreation and enjoyment.” That it has 
been a desperately heavy strain no one who knows him can 
doubt; nor would it become lighter just because he has won 
so many times that no defeat could affect his position. Players 
of a diflerent nature might find it possible to play at half pressure. 
I do not think Bobby could do that in a championship. As 
long as he is playing for it he must strain every nerve to win. 
From the fiery young prodigy, who was rebuked by the news- 
papers for sometimes throwing his clubs about, he has turned 
himself into a model of icily imperturbable deportment, but 
he has not found the game less hard work for that. “I read 
a line somewhere,” he says, “ or a title ‘ The Cage of Champion- 
ships.’ It is something like that, something like a cage. First 
you’re expected to get into it, and then you’re expected to stay 
there. But of course nobody can stay there. Out you go— 
and then you’re trying your hardest to get back in again. Rather 
silly, isn’t it, when golf—just golf—is so much fun?” In 
those words are summed up many of his reasons for retiring, 
and there is much sound sense in them. ‘They may be taken, 
I suppose, also to represent the views of Miss Joyce Wethered. 
It is rather an illuminating fact that we now have the two greatest 
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golfers in the world, Miss Wethered and Mr. Jones, both tired 
of battles and conquests at the age of twenty-nine and longing 
to play golf for fun. 

It seems a long time now since Bobby first came here. 
It is, in fact, nine years since he played in the Amateur 
Championship at Hoylake. He was then only nineteen, but 
already he had been a celebrity for five years. I remember 
very well when I was in Macedonia, in 1916, reading of the 
infant phenomenon who has just appeared at Merion, and 
thinking that this was one of the golfers I wanted to watch 
if the confounded war ever ended. In 1919 he had been 
runner-up in the American Amateur Championship, and already 
his admirers were becoming most bitterly disappointed 
that at his then mature age he had not yet managed to be 
champion outright. In that Hoylake Championship, on the 
hardest, keenest ground I think I ever saw, his golf was of an 
extraordinarily mixed kind. He began by playing quite well 
against the late Mr. Manford, and then relapsed into an absurd 
game—for him—against Mr. Hamlet of Wrexham, who went 
round in about 88, took Bobby to the home hole, and might 
very well have beaten him if he could have holed a shortish putt 
on the Royal green. Next he murdered Mr. Harris, against whom 
he always seems to be brilliantly unkind, and then Mr. Allan 
Graham, as he describes it himself, “ fairly beat him to death 
with a queer brass putter.” After that he went to St. Andrews 
for the Open Championship and, after a disastrous encounter 
with the eleventh hole, drove his ball into the sea, a very natural 
proceeding, for which he was unnecessarily apologetic. 

As far as results were concerned, that was rather¥a dis- 
appointing visit for him, but everybody who then saw him 
realised that sooner or later he must win, not merely something, 
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but everything. It is odd to recall now what is, I am sure 
fact, that the comparatively weak spot in his game was t! 
his putting. Of late vears it has been the wonderfully consist; 
goodness of his putting that, more than anything else, 
accounted for his victories ; other champions have had t! 
on days and off days on the green, but he always putts at k 
as well as any other man in the field. In 1921, whereas ne: 
all the other members of the American team struck the | 
in that smooth, precise, mechanical way which is so characteris 
Bobby had something more of the “ caddie boy” meth 
rather lacking in smoothness and not holding out pron 
of steadiness. He changed all that soon afterwards, and 1 
his putting is surely the most perfect example of rhyi 
that ever was seen; but it is worth recording as a historic } 
that we have seen Bobby Jones when he was not a great put 
and hardly even a good one. 

I am not going to set out the record of his later vi: 
Everybody knows that St. Anne’s, Hoylake and St. Andrew 
twice over—are the battle honours inscribed on his crow 
flag. So far as it was possible for his popularity here to incre: 
it has increased with each of his visits, and it is pleasant 
remember that he is not only the most distinguished of 
golfing visitors, but an ordinary member of one of our ; 
clubs, the Royal and Ancient. That is a comforting thou; 
because we may hope that he wil! some day come back to pla 
owing an incredible number of strokes to scratch—in the Jub 
Vase, or to try to beat, in the Autumn Medal, his champions 
record of 68. Meanwhile we must wait to see him on 
famous film. If it does not improve our golf—a thing | 
hoping for in some cases-—it will, at least, give us a sight « 
cherished friend. 
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‘THE news that Mr. Baird has tendered his resignation as 
Master of the Cottesmore will be received with great regret 
by all those who are acquainted with that celebrated pack. Mr. 
Baird’s joint mastership with the late Colonel Sidney Green 
came to an end under most tragic circumstances this summer, 
and in these days it is almost too much to expect anyone—even 
from a family so steeped in Cottesmore traditions as the Bairds— 
to shoulder the sole responsibility of a mastership in the Shires. 
It is to be hoped that with the promised aid (if it can be procured) 
of some equally good sportsman, Mr. Baird may be induced to 
reconsider his decision. 
‘THE Cottesmore, under Mr. Baird, have succeeded in combining 
smartness with efficiency in accordance with the very highest 
standards of Leicestershire, and no pack could be better calculated 
to impress a visitor with the grandeur of the Shires. The turn- 
out of the Hunt establishment has always been faultless, and if 
any stranger should suspect at the meet that boot tops of the length 
fashionable eighty years ago are a sign of affectation, his qualms 
will be speedily dispelled at the first covert. Welch, the huntsman, 
possesses the most musical voice that can ever have roused the 
echoes of Owston Wood, and his hounds run with a tremendous 
cry. But they kill foxes, too, and the sport which they are accus- 
tomed to provide for some of the best mounted horsemen in 
the country is not merely aimless galloping, but fox hunting of 
the very finest type. 
"THERE can be few sports more enthralling than tracking down 
old songs, whether in the hamlets of Somerset, which was 
Cecil Sharpe’s preserve, or among the shielings of the Hebrides, 
where the late Mrs. Kennedy Fraser found so many glorious 
melodies. She had been familiar all her life with Scottish music, 
having assisted her father at his concerts of ‘“‘ auld Scots sangs,”’ 
but it was not till 1905, when on a visit to the Hebrides, that she 
heard a little girl sing a Gaelic song so haunting that she determined 
to make a collection of the traditional songs of the crofters and 
fisherfolk. |The debt that is owed to her can never be estimated, 
and it will increase, for with the music of the past she has built 
a road along which the Celtic genius can advance into the future. 


~IR DENISON ROSS, whose article on Persian art appears 

at the beginning of this issue, finds himself to-day perhaps 
the busiest person in the world. For many years past he has 
been the acknowledged authority on those Persian arts the finest 
specimens of which will be gathered at Burlington House in 
January. During those years nobody has taken a very great 
interest in these matters. But to-day everybody who takes an 
interest in artistic things at all wants to know all they can discover 
about Persian art, and Sir Denison Ross finds himself called 
upon to write and lecture incessantly on the subject—and this, 
of course, in addition to his very arduous work as Director of the 
School of Oriental Studies. 


H IS knowledge of languages, and especially of Oriental 
languages, is legendary, and was of the utmost use to this 
country during the War, when he was attached to the War Office 
in order to supervise the department which selected interpreters 
and censors and all those for whom a knowledge of foreign 
languages was necessary. In fact, it may be said that for a 








considerable time he was the department concerned. He ha 
travelled all over Russia, Central Asia, Persia and China, and ha 
a long experience of official life in India, where he was Princiy: 
of the Calcutta Madrasah for ten years and afterwards the Gover: 


ment librarian. He is extremely fond of music, and Lady Ross 
not only an accomplished musician but a most brilliant pianist. 


N R. T. HAY, the Superintendent of Hyde Park, w! 


also has charge of St. James’s Park, Kensington Garde 
and the gardens at Buckingham Palace, gave a lecture 
“Gardening in London ”’ 
Hall last Tuesday. 


House, and for a short period Superintendent of Greenwich P 
before his appointment to his present position. Under 


guidance the standard of gardening in the chief Royal parks ha 


risen to a high level of excellence, and by his pioneer efforts 


the parks he has done much to popularise many of the more 


recent plant introductions. He has for many years been enga; 
in re-introducing plants that have been lost to cultivation and 
promoting the search for new species, and the recent plant col! 
tions which have been received from the Maharaja of Kash 
and the Maharaja of Nepal as a gift to the Royal parks a 
gardens have been partly the outcome of his efforts. 


N Arthur Hassall Oxford loses one who preserved into : 
serious age the charm and gentlemanly scale of values o 
more leisurely past. While he was a modern history tutor, hundr 
of Christ Church men passed through his hands during the fi 
years that he was a Student of the House, and remember w 
pleasure that least donnish of dons. During much of the ti 
they spent with him he would, as likely as not, talk with his pu 
of shooting or fishing, in which he gave the impression of be 
considerably more interested than in academic studies. 
the ingenuity with which he presented the facts of history | 
quently enabled them to get their “ first’? in Schools. 


PUTTING entirely aside—if one could—the personality 
the late Lord Brotherton and also that of the fortunate vi 
to whom he has bequeathed one-half of the contents of 
very well and carefully stocked cellars, it is impossible to do) 
that this is the way to make one’s will and to bequeath s1 
property to those who can best enjoy it. A great many people v 
a sense of the blessings of civilisation still remember the terr’ 
story of how the old Lady Carlisle, having by mischance inheri 
her husband’s wine, had the whole of his priceless vintz 
brought up in their bottles and emptied before her eyes into 1 
Great Fountain at Castle Howard. Fortunately, such exces 
are rare in these days. Much more lifelike is the story of 
wife of a newly succeeded squire who, finding the cellar em 
and a visit from a bachelor uncle impending, sent hastily to 
local grocer for a couple of bottles of claret. They turned « 


a great success ; in fact, they were obviously fine wines of a gre 


vintage, and the bachelor uncle, a little intrigued, called on 
grocer on his way back to the station. 
was all the grocer wanted—“‘ Some poor thin stuff I had fr« 
the late squire’s butler.”’ : 


at the Royal Horticultural Society’ 
No one can speak with more authori 
or greater knowledge on the subject of town gardening. }\ 
many years he was in charge of the gardens at Hopetou 


Half-a-crown a bot! 
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AT THE THEATRE 


MR. WALLACE LOSES A RACE 


UR portrait this week is that of Mrs. Edgar Wallace, 
whose horse Nestorian, as readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
will know, was third in the November Handicap on 
Saturday last. Mrs. Wallace, since personalia are 
the order of the day, has sixteen racehorses and one 

husband in training, and I shall not risk a valued friendship 
by jazarding an opinion as to which constitutes the greater 
responsibility. Mrs. Wallace is her husband’s titular manager ; 
it i; she who presents these famous luridities. If there isn’t 
suc) a word, there ought to be, just as if there are not many 
wiy-s as devoted, yet as essentially critical, the world could 
oby ously do with more. A play by Mr. Wallace must, so to 
sp <, ““ get past ” not only Mr. but also Mrs. Wallace before it 
is: jected to the fierce light that beats about a stage. The 
fir night of “The Mouthpiece,” at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
wa one of those rare occasions upon which the better and the 
we er halves of this partnership were caught napping. It is 
M.. \Vallace’s custom at his premieres to occupy a box on the 
dr: -circle level, whence, like some luminary, he beams upon 
his itellites, flattering them, as a poet might say, with sovereign 
ey Alas that for once in a way majesty was not in good form ! 
I reminded in this connection of the story of the Eastern 
Po tate who was playing chess with one of his courtiers. 
A spute arose and the Potentate said to his Grand Vizier, 
wh had entered the Royal apartment while the dispute was 
at height, ‘‘ Come, sir, you shall be the judge between me 
an my court, who pronounce in favour of my antagonist.” 
ur Majesty is in the wrong!” said the Grand Vizier. 
“— w can you say that?” said the irritated monarch, “ for 
as 2t you have not heard the facts of the case.” ‘“* Your 
M. -sty,” replied the other, “ must be wrong, since if there 
we one hundredth part of a chance of your Majesty being 
rig. your courtiers would ask nothing better than to give in.”’ 
Tr as we would at Wyndham’s the other evening, one could 
no: declare that melodrama’s sovereign lord and master had 
do: himself justice. 

[he play began unhappily enough with Miss Mabel 
Tei:y-Lewis pretending to be a vulgarian. Really, Mr. 
Wa ace! One might just as well cast a Terry for the part 
of « hobbledehoy or gumph who could not manage his or her 
voice and had no notion of love-making. There are probably 
not more than half-a-dozen actresses left on the modern stage 
who can play what the Victorian age would have called a lady. 
Among these I should 
unhesitatingly place Miss 
Marie Tempest, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys, Miss Mabel 
Terry-Lewis, Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh and Miss 
Beatrice Wilson. (I deftly 
escape invidiousness, or 
hope I do, by leaving to 
my readers the filling of the 
remaining place.) Well, 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis 
made a noble shot at the 
ignoble, and completely 
missed it! She had to 
impersonate one of those 
spa-haunting harpies 
Whose path across Europe 
is marked by a trail of 
dud cheques. Then the 
looked-for happened. 
Her daughter, Miss 
Ma-garet Bannerman, 
cauht the eye and took the 
fancy of that free-and-easy 
mili onaire, Mr. James 
Rag an. Here I should like 
to -ay that I disagree, 
Wit» as much violence as a 
mo: -rate man may be cap- 
able of, with the verdicts of 
mo: of my _ colleagues 
upc. Miss Bannerman’s 
per srmance. You cannot 
get_ more out of an 
egg han is already in it, 
anc [ do not believe that 
the -tress exists who could 
hav got more out of 


‘ c Miss Dorothy Wilding. 
this aot very well written 





MRS. EDGAR WALLACE. 


part than did its present exponent. At the same time, it is 
only fair to say that this actress’s great success of former days 
has set up a standard which does her infinite injustice. The 
part of Lady George Grayston in ‘“‘ Our Betters ” is one of 
those parts which happen to very few players, and to those only 
once in a lifetime, with the result that the player for eve: after- 
wards suffers comparative eclipse. We blame Miss Bannerman 
for not being as good as she was in Mr. Maugham’s play. But 
how could she be, and more pertinently still, how could we 
expect her to be? Was Jefferson ever again as good as in 
“Rip Van Winkle”? Or did Sothern repeat his Lord Dundreary ? 
I therefore say firmly that Miss Bannerman did as much with 
a little part as the little part permitted. But I must be getting 
on with the story. Presently, Mr. W. Cronin-Wilson appeared 
in the guise of a family lawyer full of bonhomie and marriage 
settlements. ‘The first act, which had contained a good deal 
of light comedy, ended with Miss Bannerman making goo-goo 
eyes at Mr. Cronin-Wilson, who reciprocated. The second 
act took us to the lawyer’s office in Rotherhithe, and it then 
appeared that Miss Bannerman was all-unsuspectingly a wealthy 
heiress, and chat the suitor and the lawyer were merely pawns 
in a game of crookery played by that good actor Mr. Turnbull. 
The scene was set for villainy of familiar and blackest dye, 
and, instead, we were invited to watch Mr. Cronin-Wilson 
exploring the psychology of a crook who could not make up 
his mind to go properly crooked. The actor played the whole 
of this long and difficult act extremely well, with much subtlety 
and some pathos. Unfortunately it was not the act we had all 
put on our dress-clothes for and come out for to see. Or you 
might put it this way: A study in compunction is good, and 
an attic overlooking the murkiest reaches of the Thames is 
good. But this study should not be conducted in that attic, 
least of all when the conductor is Mr. Wallace, the arch- 
compeller of thrills and affrightments. Never before have I 
seen so complicated a kettle of the wrong fish as this play was 
now obviously composed of. The first act did not fit what we 
had hoped would be the second, and if the second had been 
genuine Wallace, why then the first act would have fitted still 
less. Incidentally, we were asked to believe that while all 
these machinations were taking place Miss Terry-Lewis and 
Miss Bannerman were being sequestrated in poky hotels in 
the neighbourhood of Gravesend. And if Gravesend have 
none such, then let me substitute some other insalubrious 
waterside hole. The pic- 
ture in the mind’s eye of 
these two ladies basking in 
the combined odours of 
brine and fried fish while 
higher up the river thugs 
and hooligans debated the 
disposal of their revenues 
was too much for my 
imagination. At this point 
I gave the play up, con- 
tent to spend the rest 
of the evening wondering 
what criminal lawyer has 
ever had his office actu- 
ally by the water’s edge. 
Those windows from 
which clients could step 
into wicked-looking craft 
with steam up for the 
Continent, and that trap 
in the floor whence un- 
wanted corpses might be 
given to the receding tide 
—all this was too definitely 
sub-Lyceum. 

I shall not urge this 
author, for whom I have 
a respect verging upon 
reverence, to try again. 
For 1 know that hardly 
had the next morning 
notices come out before 
he was again at work. If 
my information is correct, 
as Nestorian was passing 
the post Mr. Wallace was 
writing “curtain” at the 
end of his new first act. 

GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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The house was completed from designs by Fames Paine in 1776, and the chapel 
enlarged by Soane. 


HE tale of the Arundell family’s possession of the 

Wardour estate since its purchase by Sir Thomas in 

Tudor times was interrupted in the first article by 

the alarums and discursions of the siege of the old 

castle during the Civil Wars. It will be remembered 
that that building had been reconditioned for Sir Matthew, 
son of Sir Thomas, most likely by Robert Smithson, and that 
it was the wife of his grandson who defended it against the 
Roundheads. Sir Matthew’s son, another Sir Thomas, was 
the most distinguished member of the Wardour family. Since 
Queen Katharine Howard was his great-aunt, Queen Elizabeth 
always regarded him as a kinsman, and as such recommended 
him to the Emperor Rudolph II when Thomas went to seek 
his fortune abroad. In the Emperor’s service he distinguished 
himself at the siege of Gran in Hungary, in recognition of which 
he was created a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Government did not recognise such titles, so he could 
not call himself Count Thomas, but in 1605 James I created him 
Baron Arundell of Wardour and gave him the command of 
the English forces operating against Holland in alliance with 
Spain, a position for which his military experience and profession 
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CHAPEL AS 


of the old faith very well suited him. He died in 1639, 
his son in 1643 of wounds incurred at the Battle of Lansdow: 
his end hastened, it is said, by the news of the capture of 
castle. 

Henry, third Lord Arundell, was, throughout his 
assailed by misfortune, but to the end remained a cavalier 
a Catholic. 


brought an end both to the siege and to the habitable: 
of the building. After the wars he lived, 
in some outbuildings of the castle which were adapted to 
purpose. 


The accession of James II reversed his fortunes and he bec: 
Lord Privy Seal, only to be deposed at the Revolution, w 
he retired to Braemore in Hampshire. It was there that his 
kept the earliest pack of foxhounds, which was taken o1 
1745 by Lord Castlehaven, was sold in 1792 to Hugh Mey: 
and became.the progenitors of the Quorn. 


The Arundells continued to be debarred by their f: 
from taking part in the affairs of the State, and do not s« 
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After sitting for nine months besieging his « \ 
home, he eventually agreed to the springing of the mine ¢ :: 


when at Ward: 


From 1678 till 1683 he languished in prison, 
which he had been committed after the Titus Oates scan: 
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to have distinguished themselves greatly in private life either. 
One of the more adventurous—Henry, sixth Lord Arundell 
—married at Liége in 1716 the heiress of Raymond Everard 
of Fethard, Tipperary. ‘This marriage produced the seventh 
baron, and a younger son, James Everard, who founded a 
prolific family at Ashcombe, Wilts, which was brought to 
him by his wife, Anne Wyndham. When succession in the 
elder line has failed, members of this branch have on several 
occasions stepped into the title. 

A great event in the family was the marriage in 1739 of 
the seventh Lord Arundell to the heiress of the parent stock 
of Arundell of Lanherne, of which the founder of the Wardour 
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Copyright 3-—THE 
branch had been a second son. Cut off, as the Arundells were, 
by their faith from receiving lucrative appointments, and so 
from making any money in the ways then open to persons of 
noble birth, they were compelled to rely financially on marrying 
heiresses. This reuniting of family resources after two centuries 
was thus more than a sentimental event, and when the only 
child of this union, the eighth baron, married the only child 
of Benedict Conquest of Irnham, Lincolnshire, the Wardour 
estate was in a more prosperous condition than it had been 
since the first Sir Thomas had dabbled in the troubled waters 
of Reformation politics. The fruit was the building of the 
great house which, after more than a hundred years, restored 
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the family to a presentable domicile in the ancestral pa 
Mary Conquest, whose fortune helped to realise this ide 
can be seen in the picture of her by Gainsborough in 

music room (Fig. 3). 


the heir to Wardour, her second cousin, James Everard, of : 
Ashcombe branch. It was thirty years before he succeed 
for his cousin was only twenty-eight when the new ho 
was begun in 1768, and lived on till 1808. Before then Jat 
Everard’s heiress wife had died and, by an irony of fate, 
chose as his second wife a Miss Burnet Jones, who wa 
direct descendant of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbu 
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the historian of the fall of James II by which the fortt 
of the Arundell family had been dashed. James Ever: 
eighth Lord Arundell, died in 1817, and was followed in 
title successively by two sons, the second of whom was 

father of the twelfth and thirteenth barons. John Fran 
twelfth baron, succeeded in 1862 and died in 1906, ha 
married Miss Anne Lucy Errington, now the Dowager L 
Arundell of Wardour, whose home Wardour Castle 

been since her marriage in 1862, and still is. The twe 
baron was followed in the title for a year by his broti 


Everard Aloysius Gonzaga, in holy orders of the Church ¢ 
On his death in 1907 the title again went back | 


Rome. 


Unfortunately, she produced only t: 
daughters, but it was arranged that the elder should ma: 
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a scion of the Ashcombe branch, Edgar Clifford 
Arundell, a great-great-great-grandson of the sixth 
baron, who had married the lady in Liége, and 
great-great-nephew of James Everard, ninth baron, 
who had married his cousin. He died childless 
and was succeeded by his brother, the present Lord 
Arundell of ‘Wardour, who resides in the com- 
modious north wing of the great house, while Anne 
Lucy, Lady Arundell occupies the main block, the 
south wing being mainly taken up with the beautiful 
p:_vate chapel. 

The chapel, decorated by Quarenghi, a Venetian, 
resembles the charming little contemporary church of 
A’: Hallows, London Wall, of which George Dance 
t! > younger was architect. It was, and is still, lit 
b lunettes beneath the vaulted ceiling, the surface 
o which is enriched with the graceful stucco 
a: besques that Paine was adopting from Pompei. 
| ‘s entered from the east end (Fig.2), beneath the 
o -an gallery, the instrument being contemporary 
y 4 the chapel. The ninth baron lengthened the 
c pel at the west end, employing John Soane to 





4—A CHIPPENDALE MIRROR. 


add a square, domed compartment flanked by 
apsidal transepts in which the family pews are 
supported on scagliola columns. Soane assimilated 
his work to Paine’s, but the stucco in this part is 
different, being of a pronounced Empire type, while 
the ironwork of the galleries and altar rails is typical 
of Soane’s delicate touch. The altar, a magnificent 
marble structure designed and executed at Rome 
by Giacomo Quirenza, consists of porphyry, agate 
an’ pietro duro, and enshrines an antique sarco- 
ph gus of verde antico, presented at the time by the 
Pc _c and Cardinal Vincenzo Rezzonico. ‘The taber- 
nace, in the shape of a circular temple, has a porphyry 
do..e and jasper columns, with silver capitals and 
en chments. The altarpiece, of the Dead Christ, 
is |, a certain Giuseppe Cades. Pictures of a similar 
ch: acter hang on the side walls of the chapel. 
Tk most precious treasure of the chapel, however, 
is ' ¢ famous Wardour Castle chasuble, which was 
ler to the Exhibition of Medizval Art at South 
Ke sington this summer. Of red velvet, it has 
ap; ‘ed embroidery of Tudor roses, pomegranates, 
cullises and fleurs de lis, and the arms of Margaret 
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The crimson damask curtains of the bed are enriched with wide borders embroidered in coloured silk. 
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8—THE DRAWING-ROOM, CONTAINING SOME FINE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE. 
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of York, wife of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. The orphreys 
are of Flemish workmanship. It is reputed to have belonged 
at one time to Westminster Abbey. 

Returning to the main block of the house and ascending 
again the stately staircase, we find, in the centre of the west 
front, the music room (Fig. 3), a square apartment in which 
a circular ceiling is contrived by means of spandrels in the 
angles. ‘This centres on a copy, by Pompeio Battoni, of Guido’s 
* Aurora,” the ceiling and lunette spaces being decorated with 
stucco of the fashionable Pompeian pattern. ‘To the east of 
this room, occupying the south-east corner of the house, is 
the drawing-room (Fig. 8), furnished in a taste transitional 
between that associated with Chippendale and the age of 
satinwood. ‘To the former belong the various rococo mirrors 
(Figs. 4, 9 and 10), to the latter the china cupboard and 
commodes. The china cupboard (Fig. 12), which formerly had 
a pair at Wardour inlaid with plaquettes of lapis lazuli, has its 
coors decorated with plaques of curiously veined marbles. 
The drawers and frieze are painted with floral festoons. ‘This 
magnificent piece of furniture, together with several other 
pieces in the room, is reputed to be the work of Chippendale 
and Haig. 

On the other side of the music room is the state bedroom 
(Fig. 7) which Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his Modern Wiltshire 
(1829), described as being unfurnished. ‘The mahogany domed 
bed, hung with crimson silk with wide borders of embroidery, 


HUNTING PICTURES at 


HE wealth of technical detail which surrounds the sport 

of fox hunting makes it almost impossible for anyone 

who has not grown up in the atmosphere of the hunting 

field to reproduce accurately even the most common- 

place incidents of the chase. Hunting pictures there 
are in scores which are calculated to make any sportsman groan. 
But one can enter an exhibition of Mr. Lionel Edwards’s work, 
not only with complete confidence that even the smallest points 
will be technically correct, but with the exciting prospect of 
feeling, in London, that thrill which one normally experiences 
only on the back of a good horse at the sound of a distant holloa. 
Indeed, Mr. Edwards is himself such an experienced fox hunter 
and is so thoroughly conversant with all types of countries that, 
when painting a particular pack, he has a happy knack of selecting 
some phase of a run which that pack is accustomed to execute 
particularly well. Some important aspects of staff work are 
exemplified in his present exhibition at the Sporting Gallery. 
‘The Brocklesby at Rothwell Gorse,” for instance, shows that 
famous pack close behind a half-tired fox, on what is probably, 
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must, however, be contemporary with the building of the hous: 
though the crimson flock wallpaper is later than Hoare’s vis 

The exquisite boudoir (Figs. 5 and 6) adjoins the sta 
bedroom. It is a narrow room with a window at one er 
and the other semicircular, the walls hung with crimson si 
rosetted in gold. ‘The chimneypiece is of fleur de péche mart 
inlaid with lapis and onyx and surmounted by a palmated ove 
mantel mirror containing a landscape ascribed to de Loutherbu: 
Opposite is a recess containing its original gilt settee en sw: 
with the chairs. In the curved end a couple of glazed nic! 
with satinwood doors below contain a variety of bibelots, ename 
miniatures and other treasures, among which is the “ Glast« 
bury Cup,” reputed to have come from the abbey. It is 
oak tankard, of the shape usual in silver vessels during the | 
half of the seventeenth century, and is carved with apostl 
On a finely carved eagle console between the niches is a m: 
nificent seicento group of the Scourging, the silver figu 
standing on a base of marble and lapis lazuli. 

In this highly wrought closet, where the elegance of 1 
eighteenth century enshrines the choicest treasures of 
Arundeil family’s long descent, we may take our leave 
Wardour. Outside, the wind and the rain sweep over the b 
uplands and the clouds lie heavy on Cranbourne Chase. | 
below, in the great sombre house, hidden in its woodlan 
life pursues its quiet tenor, and in the valley beside the |: 
the ruined castle keeps its secret. | CHRISTOPHER HUssEy. 


the SPORTING GALLER‘ 


since dust is flying on the fallows, a poor scenting day. ‘I’ 
fox has reached the covert without hounds securing a vit 
but one of the whippers-in, knowing the danger of fresh fox 
and the advantage of keeping close to the hunted one on su 
a day, has made a quick turn towards the gorse, hoping to be 
time to watch the far side—the best possible way in which | 
can help his huntsman. Incidentally, the atmosphere of t! 
sporting Lincolnshire country is admirably conveyed. Even 
couple of seagulls from the Humber have not been forgotte 
Perhaps, from an artistic point of view, “‘ A March Day o: 
Lauderdale Common (the Lauderdale) ”’ is the greatest triump! 
This is not the fox hunting provided by a genial and high! 
cultured grass country, but a grim struggle as much with the 
elements (snow is lying on the hills) as with a stout hill fox. The 
huntsman, whose gallant chestnut horse is beginning to feel the 
strain, seems to know that he has still a long way to go and, with 
one eye on the hounds and the other on the lowering sky, leans 
a little forward in his saddle and holds his horse together. ‘That 
there is the greatest scope for Mr. Edwards’s exceptional talent 





“THE BARLE VALLEY FROM WINSFORD HILL.” 
From the painting by Lionel Edwards. 
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“A CHECK IN 


THE LANE.” 


From the drawing by Lionel Edwards. 


i mountainous country is shown again by “ The Flint and 
L igh (the Vale of Clwyd).”’ That fine vale, whose reputation 
i no means confined to North Wales, stretches away below 


t distant sea, but the hounds are engaged with the rougher 
si of their country—digging out a fox on the hill side. No 
ine sent could have illustrated better the contrast between the 


va and the hills as different hunting grounds. 

Two pictures of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, 
“\ hipping Off”? and “‘ The Barle Valley from Winsford Hill,” 
couibine beauty of landscape with typical stag hunting scenes. 
The former (stopping the tufters off a hind) introduces the 
lighiing effects caused by those scuds of rain which prompt all 
true stag hunters to carry raincoats on their saddles; and the 
latter gives an excellent idea of those wonderful scenting commons 
which separate the heavily wooded river valleys, and of the pace 


at which the staghounds cross them. The field are well strung 
out and, as frequently happens, the huntsman, Ernest Bawden, 
who undoubtedly gallops (without apparent effort) farther and 
faster during the season than anyone else in the kingdom, is the 
only one in touch with the hounds. Among the sketches there 
is an admirable likeness of “‘ The Brothers Johnson ’’—the 
huntsman of the West Norfolk, on a charming thoroughbred 
chestnut, and a head and shoulders of his even more famous 
brother Clarence, who has shown such brilliant sport with the 
Bicester. One of the happiest selections is ‘‘ The Meath at 
Tara ’’—a fine view of a country whose rich grass is its especial 
glory. But that, again, is a smiling landscape, and both artists 
and sportsmen will probably agree that Mr. Edwards’s most 
striking success lies in his marvellous interpretation of the spirit 
of a rough country. M 





“THE FLINT AND DENBIGH (THE VALE OF CLWYD).” 
From the painting by Lionel Edwards. 
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OOK collectors to-day can be divided into three groups : 
those who feel that they must collect something, and 
because 
those who collect books to sell again at some future 
date for a profit, and those who collect books because 
they love them. Unfortunately, the last class is the smallest, 
just as it is the most worthy. 
was the late Lord Birkenhead. 
Anyone who has any feeling for books must realise this 
the moment they see the library. 
which are included in it just because they are rare. 
many of them certainly are, but you know instinctively that they 
were collected because the owner loved the particular subject or 
and not because 
It is a library that has been formed to be read and 
enjoyed, not to grace a handsome room as furniture. 


choose 


the 


were scarce. 


It is said, 
with a great 
deal of truth, 
that it is pos- 
sible to gauge 
a man by the 
books he 
keeps. This 
is particularly 
the case with 
Lord Birken- 
head, for the 
contents 
follow certain 
very definite 
lines. It is 
extremely 
complete in 
its collection 
of classics ; 
there is a 
strong section 
of many of 
the standard 
works dealing 
with Napo- 
leon; there 
are standard 
sets of the 
famous 
French 
authors; 
there is a very 
fine collection 


author’s works, 
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THE BIRKENHEAD LIBRARY 
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MAGNIFICENT 
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MOROCCO-BOUND 
AND THE 1760 


BOOKS: 
BASKERVILLE 


books are rather fashionable, 


Among those who loved books 


There are very few books 
Uncommon 


the 


books themselves 


ey FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
@ THE GRANGE NORTH 


ELZEVIR HOMER (1656), WITH THE CREST 
ON THE BINDING. 


BE ME ae 


Kh EE EGE BT EV Gabi Im 


he, 


WILLMYOT’S 


teenth centuries. 
enjoyed his books. 
One other point is obvious on seeing the books or reading 
the catalogue—the owner’s love of good leather. 
book in levant or calf seems to be in the doldrums at present, 
which is most unfortunate. 
craze for original boards and original cloth, a collector’s craze 
which has come about through the much greater rarity of fine 
copies in the original binding. I admire Lord Birkenhead enor- 
mously for setting his face against drab boards and cloth. 
is a pleasant feel about leather, whether it is levant, calf or hard- 
grained morocco—a luxuriance to the touch ; 
crisper does the volume open ! 
for row upon row of books clothed in crimson or green or b! 
Lord Birkenhead carried his love of leather to a great deg 
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TRANSLATION OF BACON’S 


PRAYER BOOK. 


of English literature of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine 
A wonderful library for a man who read a 


In its place has com 
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fir binding is that on Bacon’s Essays, translated by W. Willmyot, 
th: original dedication copy presented to the Earl of Chandos. 
with more formal but very handsome 
There are also a very fine couple of 
Po padour bindings in the usual style, with her heavy crest on 
a -056 Elzevir edition of Homer (Fig. 2). 
by William Morris to Sir Edward Burne Jones. 
hoy even the choicest bindings have good books inside them ; so 
often do they cover that which is worthless. 

Many of the classics are to be found in Aldine, Elzevir or 
Wherever possible they are bound in old 
Particularly good is the Aldine Livius Opera, five 
volumes, 1518-33, bound in old straight-grain morocco, with 


‘I is in blue morocco, 
go’! tooling on the sides. 


Baskerville editions. 
morocco. 


arms on the side (Fig. 3) ; 
and also the Strawberry 
Hill edition of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia in contemporary 
blue straight grain. Even 
the minor editions are 
usually well bound, and 
most are in splendid con- 
dition. 

Among the French 
books perhaps the finest 
is the famous Fermiers- 
Généraux edition of La 
Fontaine, again in old red 
French morocco, a very 
fine copy. Then there 
are one of seven copies of 
the Pensées Philosophiques 
of Diderot to escape des- 
truction, and a lovely La 
Pucelle of Chapelain, the 
1656 folio edition (Fig. 4). 

In English literature 
the library is specially 
strong. For instance, 
there are five editions of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
including the first, second, 
third, and two four-volume 
editions of 1818 and 1822, 
numerous works of Defoe, 
Ficiding, Gildsmith, 
San uel Johnson, Landor, 
Me:edith, Sterne, Tenny- 
son, including the Poems 
of »342, one of the few 
bo: <s in original boards in 
the library, and Walpole. 

iven at the risk of 
ma ing a further list, I 
mu © draw attention to 
the .ong runs of editions, 
mo.tly first, of various 
aut ors, almost all 


3—TWO HANDSOMELY BOUND ALDINE CLASSICS. 


71 pattern of the tooling is elaborate without being over- 
cr vded, and the workmanship is extremely fine, which is not able collection of the best works of the best authors. 
al. iys the case with these very elaborate bindings. Another some of them: 


‘This was presented 
You will note 


original cloth. 


would like to know its history. 
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4—A FOLIO COPY OF CHAPELAIN’S “LA PUCELLE” (1656). 


bound in full or half morocco, for they make a very remark- 


Here are 


Byron (including Hours of Idleness, and three 
editions of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers), Dickens, Eliot, 
Galsworthy, Leigh Hunt, Kipling, Lever, Walter Pater, Charles 
Reade (which Lord Birkenhead used to read continually), Sir 
Walter Scott (including Waverley), 
Louis Stevenson, A. C. Swinburne, John Addington Symonds, 
W. M. Thackeray, George Borrow and H. G. Wells. 

Finally. I must draw attention to the superb copy of Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, the first issue of the first edition. 
This must be one of the best in existence. 
It is rather like a fish out of water among the 
rest of the books and is the only Whitman in the library. One 


Robert Southey, Robert 


It is bound in the 


It is almost impossible to describe the contents of a library 


in a short article, but 
perhaps attention has 
been drawn to a sufficient 
number for the reader to 
be able to judge of its 
quality. It is sad to 
think that a_ personal 
collection, such as this is, 
got together bit by bit 
during the past thirty 
years, must be broken up. 
The dispersal of any 
library is sad, in this 
case more so than many 
others, as all the books 
fit in so well with each 
other it feels like scatter- 
ing a happy family to the 
ends of the earth. It is 
only to be hoped that 
they will eventually find 
their way to people who 
appreciate them, for it is 
certain that they and their 
late owner were on very 
friendly terms. They 
reflect his leanings in 
literature from very early 
days, a man whose tastes 
were varied and who did 
not drop what he had 
once learned to love among 
books. Such libraries are 
all too uncommon these 
days. It reflects the great 
libraries of the past two 
centuries, where fine 
editions of the best 
authors were collected in 
well bound and orderly 
array. It is a real collec- 
tion, pleasant to look at, 
pleasant to handle and 
pleasant to feel. R.H. 
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THE SAINTLY DEAN 


A Victorian Dean, A Memoir of Arthur ‘Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster. Edited by the Dean of Windsor and Hector 
Bolitho. (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. net.) 


T might be said by some that the last word with regard to 
Dean Stanley was written when Lord Ernle, in 1895, 
completed the publication of the three volumes of the Dean’s 
letters and reminiscences which were intended to supple- 
ment his own biography of Stanley. But this is evidently 

not the case. Quite recently, indeed since the appearance of 
those two delightful volumes of Lady Augusta Stanley’s letters, 
three cases of her husband’s letters—mostly unpublished— 
have been handed to Dean Baillie by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
and they, in themselves, are sufficient to supply the reason and 
justification for this present volume. 

Those who have read the previous two volumes, in which 
Mr. Bolitho has collaborated with the Dean of Windsor, will 
not need to be told that this book gives us a most fascinating 
portrait of a Victorian who was universally known and loved, 
and the beauty and sanctity of whose character is legendary. 
Lord Ernle has already given a very full and rich account of 
Stanley’s early days at Rugby and at Oxford, and the new material 
does not add much to our knowledge of this period, though 
readers of Lytton Strachey’s “Dr. Arnold,” in “ Eminent 
Victorians,” will be greatly interested by the account of the 
relationship between Arnold and his favourite pupil and 
biographer. 

Most of the new material is to be found in the chapters 
which describe the journeys of Stanley in Egypt and Palestine 
when he was “ taking care”’ of the Prince of Wales, then a 
young man of twenty. ‘They must have been, in many ways, an 
ill-assorted pair, but whatever trouble might have developed was 
successfully avoided by good will on both sides and an admirable 
sense of humour on the part of the Dean. Stanley may not always 
have had the sense of a joke, but all his letters reveal him as 
possessed of a complete sense of the humour of affairs. It 
is entirely unfair to judge him by the story which his brother-in- 
law, Frederick Locker, used to relate. Locker told Stanley 
on one occasion that Hallé’s cook had lately won a large sum 
of money in a lottery with the number 23. Hallé had been 
interested and had asked her how she came to fix on so lucky a 
number. “‘ Oh, sir,” said she, ““I had a dream. I dreamt 
of number seven ; I dreamt of it three times, and as three times 
seven makes twenty-three I chose that number, sir.” When 
Locker had finished his story he observed a wistful expression 
on the Dean’s countenance, as if he were both ready and anxious 
to be amused but could not for the life of him quite manage it. 
At last his face suddenly brightened and he said, still with a 
tinge of dejection, “‘ Ah, yes, I see ; yes, I suppose three times 
seven is not twenty-three.” 

Whether this story is true or not, Stanley’s sense of humour 
was quite adequate to dealing tactfully with the naturally some- 
what bored Prince of Wales. ‘There is a pathetic picture in 
one of the Egyptian letters of the “rest of the party” going 
off to visit the tombs at Gizeh—‘‘ with one exception.” The 
Prince of Wales “ was sitting in front of his tent, smoking, 
and reading East Lynne.” How perfect the mention of “ East 
Lynne ” makes the picture! As for the Dean’s delightful 
sense of fun, what could be better than the charming 
description in a subsequent letter of “ A very amusing scene 
last night. A brisk cross-examination from H.R.H. over East 
Lynne. 1 came off with flying colours and put one question 
which nobody could answer— With whom did Lady Isobel 
dine on the fatal night ?’” 

Another letter from Palestine throws much light on both 
characters. It is significantly headed ‘‘ Nazareth, Good Friday,” 
and relates the events of the previous day. H.R.H. had obviously 
been having a very dull time, but suddenly “‘ there was a chance 
of sport—a gazelle appeared—not wholly without interest even 
to me, in the sight of Mt. Gilboa on which David laments for 
Saul, ‘ The gazelle of Israel is slain upon thy high places.’ 
Immediately all the energy of the poor boy (H.R.H.) rzvived.” 
Eventually they camped upon the easternmost peak of Mt. 
Carmel immediately below the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice. 
“There were still two hours before dark—a glorious evening— 
and it was proposed to go up and watch the sunset from that 
glorious spot. As we were preparing to start, the 
Prince came up, entreating us not to go— There were more 
quails "—‘ there was a Bedouin encampment, etc., etc. !’ 
I begged him to remain—it is alas only too easy to say ‘ the 
mountain is like any other mountain—it is only the scene of 
Elijah’s sacrifice!’ However, eventually the Prince slowly 
and reluctantly joined the party. ‘ I would have given anything 
to stay,” he told one of them later, “ but I thought that, if I 


did, it would vex Dr. Stanley—and I do not like him to thi: 
that I do not take enough interest in these things.” 

There was obviously here the foundation, in spite of t! 
difficulties always inherent in the relations between a you: 
prince and his “ bear-leader,” of a firm and lasting influenc 
The story of Dean Stanley’s subsequent relations both wi 
the Prince of Wales and his mother is told in sufficient det 
in this volume to make it supremely interesting, and in such 
way as to throw even further light on the delightful charac: 
of Lady Augusta Stanley. Throughout the volume the lett: 
reveal the nobility, religious zeal, humour and charm of ti 
Victorian Dean. He was, as Mr. Bolitho says, ‘‘ unique in | 
generation and in the midst of controversies and theologic 
storms preached by his life the Christian truths which can: 
be assailed by changing theological theories.” WwW. E. B, 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Last Essays, by Lord Birkenhead (Cassell, 15s.) ; WINTER Sports, 
the Hon, Neville Lytton (Seeley Service, 15s.); THE CASE FOR THE S: 
SERPENT, by Lieut.-Commander R. T. Gould, rR.N. (Phi.ip Allan, ras. 6 
Fiction, — Certain Prope, by Edith Wharton (Appleton, 7s. 6 
Verse.—PortRait oF HEINE, by Herbert Wolfe (Crescent Press, £2 2s 
THE ARMED Muse, by Herbert Palmer (Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.); 7 
FRozEN OCEAN, by Viola Meynell (Secker, 7s. 6d.). 


Pictures and People, by Roger Hinks and Naomi Royde-Sm 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 

THE title page of this delightful book of letters calls it ‘‘ a transatlan 
criss-cross ’—which describes its structure, though ‘‘a mirror in 
rococo taste’ would perhaps imply more vividly the gay and rat! 
fantastic reflections that it presents of the vogues of nine months a; 
Miss Royde-Smith (who is Mrs. Ernest Milton) went to America t 
very day that the Leonardo da Vinci arrived in England, so made \\ 
Roger Hinks promise to send her particular descriptions of the exhibiti 
of Italian pictures in return for her accounts of discoveries among t! 
galleries of the United States. Miss Royde-Smith was most perseve 
ing and voluble on her side of the bargain, her letters giving enthusiast 
(but discerning) accounts of the Metropolitan, Boston and Philadelp! 
Museums as well as such astonishing private mausolea as the “ Ja 
Gardner ”’ at Boston. Mr. Hinks, on the contrary, was fastidio: 
and witty. A more conscientious correspondent than he might hay 
written letters that, at this distance of time, would have gone stalk 





> 





He wrote just enough, but that so shrewd and entertaining, as to serve as 
a valuable commentary on the exhibition as a whole. But, as the title 
implies, both correspondents were far from interesting themselves 


only in works of art. Miss Royde-Smith’s letters show us the citie 
sky-scrapers, homes, hostesses, and daily life of America as they strik 


an intelligent Englishwoman, while Mr. Hinks enlists our sympathy, 


by his efforts to spend a few evenings by his fireside in spite of accumul: 
tions of invitations. Now that both authors have proved themselv 
such admirable diners-out, though, it seems unlikely that either 
them will ever succeed in spending a solitary evening again. 


The Cope, by Gertrude Bone. (Medici Society, 3s. 6d.) 


THE adjective lovely seems to be the only one which will justly describe 


Mrs. Bone’s small volume. Her story is slight, the history of Sist 
Candida, to whom the beauties of trees and flowers and skies broug 
such intense joy that she feared it as a snare for her soul, and so in t! 
wisdom of Brother Colomb, the confessor of the convent, was giv: 
** the beautiful task’? that her joy might bear fruit to the glory of Go 
The task was the embroidery of a cope bright with the glories of eai 
and heaven, and Sister Candida, who had been a queen before s 
took the veil, described the wonders of the peacock’s feathers as 
inspiration for the embroidery of angels’ wings, only to be met wi 
disbelief from her untravelled sisters and the accusation of lyit 
But this story is told—or would embroidered be the better word ?—wi 
a wealth of delicate detail founded on a wide knowledge of Convent! 
and arts in the Middle Ages, and filled with the breath of fields a 
flowers in a time when the world was young. A fragrant book 
refreshing as a half hour spent before some work of art of compell: 
simplicity or in a garden. 





Katinka, by Irene Forbes-Morse. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) 

A FORMER book proved the author of Katinka one whose w« 
was well worth watching, this one will add to her reputation. 
has a genius for character—not the clear cut black and white of “‘ ba 
and ‘‘ good,” but all the shades of grey in mingling strands and ti 
that fade one into another—such a genius that she hardly needs to 
a story if she will only show us her men and women and let us kn 
the strange, wistful, contradictory motions of their hearts. Thi: 
the portrait of the widowed Marianne von Rosendorp and of the | 
men who were her friends and came to visit her during the troub! 
years of the War inher cold, lonely, lofty old rooms. But even mors 
is the picture of her little maid Katchen and the little grey cat Katin 
who sometimes slid quietly in to rub her head against Marianr. 
sleeve and cheer her loneliness. Somehow, Katchen and Kati 
are affinities, almost interchangeable personalities ; wheedling, loval 


homeless creatures doomed to stray to suffer and to disappoit.' 


The reactions between the various characters in the book are of + 
stuff of life itself ; a most attractive novel for anyone who prefers m 
and women, with thoughts, to thrills and action without any. 


The Virgin and the Gipsy, by D. H. Lawrence. (Martin Secker, ' 
LAWRENCE’S last novel is little more than a long short story—< 
can read it through in an hour—and even if it lacks the author’s fi! 
revision, it is, unlike most posthumous works, complete in itself. 

fact, it is the very completeness which leaves one at the close wit! 
sense of dissatisfaction, for the characters in the story are so Vivi‘ 
and engagingly presented that the burlesque ending seems too summa 


a method, however amusing, of bringing down the curtain. T° 
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theme is at once a familiar and an unfamiliar Lawrence theme. There 
are the two sisters contrasted like the sisters in ‘‘ Women in Love” ; 
the Lawrence “ dark man,” in this story, the gipsy ; and the usual 
Derbyshire background. But the passionate seriousness of the longer 
novels is missing and the author is for once quite content to write an 
amusing story without ramming home the moral. lhe drab life which 
Yvette and her sister have to endure in a grim Midland rectory is 
sketched in deftly humorous strokes. The centre of the family is 
“Cranny,” a tyrannical matriarch, sitting all day long by the fire 
“ Jike some awful old prelate,”’ and subsisting on the unflagging ministra- 
tions of the self-sacrificing Aunt Cissie. Her position of supremacy 
has been attained by her cunning subservience in bolstering up the 
seli-esteem of the Rector, which had been almost mortally injured by 
the disappearance of the woman who was his wife. The two girls, 
thouzh shackled to this family prison, are the only free spirits, and 
Yver<’s discovery of this fact is the mainspring of the story. Her 
thre. meetings with the gipsy form each a perfect picture, Lawrence’s 
abili’ to visualise a situation being here as great as ever. In the end, 
rele. e from the charmed circle comes in the form of a deluging flood 
wh’: sweeps down on the rectory, when Yvette and ‘‘ Granny ”’ are 
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the only two who happen to be at home. “ Granny ” is engulfed and 
proves mortal after all, but Yvette is rescued by the timely presence 
of the gipsy. The simple, direct manner in which the story is told is 
in marked contrast to Lawrence’s usual manner, and one reads 
on without having to wonder about any underlying “ philosophy.”’ 





The Complete Ski-runner, by Arnold Lunn. (Methuen, tos. 6d.) 
MR. LUNN, whois President of the British Ski Club, is well known 
as the author of many attractive works on ski-running, of which he is 
such an expert. The opening chapter of a book which will certainly 
be accepted as the standard work on down-hill ski-running deals with 
the controversy between Alpine and Scandinavian skiers happily 
ended at Oslo last February, when tne rules for down-hill ski-running 
were incorporated in the International Racing Rules. This chapter 
would have been more suitably placed at the end of the book, 
and it is of less interest to novices and to many more advanced 
than are the admirable chapters on equipment, fundamentals, the 
various turns and hints on racing. All ski-runners, beginners and 
experts alike, will not fail to improve their technique by reading this 
book, which is beautifully illustrated. HP. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


tE BACKS AT CAMBRIDGE. A PIECE OF 
To THE EDITOR. 


OLD BROMLEY. 


To THE EDITOR. 


oldest in the Borough of Bromley, and with 
the old inn and a few picturesque cottages 
adapted for residential purposes, forms almost 


Sir, With reference to the paragraph in Sir,—I send you photographs of The Old the only relic of the charming little town of 



























you ssue of November 15th on the Backs at 


Cottage, Widmore, which is over three hundred 


Bromley now disappeared for ever. 















Car ridge, may we point out that as soon as It years old, with foundations that date from the Recently the Town Council, which had 
wa: own that the Borough Council intended fourteenth century. Outside, it is red brick, scheduled the land all round for residential 
to sxrove Queen’s Road as an important  half-timbered, and possesses a porch sup- purposes, has, for reasons undisclosed, given 
thr. h-traffic road the Cambridge Preserva- ported on carved oak pillars and a very fine permission to erect shops immediately opposite, 
tion -ociety made representations through its cyt brick gateway with the initials A.B. and in the face of a strong local opposition. The 
mer: ers on the Council and in special inter- date 1599. : Old Cottage is doomed. No one who can 
view with the Vice Chancellor and prominent Inside, there are fine open fireplaces in afford to keep it up will live opposite a row of 
met crs of the Council, urging that the rural an excellent state of repair, over one of which derelict unwanted shops. It will stand empty 
cha ‘er of the road should be preserved. js a large plaster plaque representing the a few years, then the speculative builder will 
The ‘ouncil met the Society’s views in many ‘ Pelican in her piety.”’ Behind this plaque step in, and one more gracious relic of the past 
pari lars, such as the very small stone edging, js a secret chamber. The house is the will have perished—B. WaRD PERKINS. 


gras margins, the preservation of the pond, 
wh cattle and horses or boys can go in the 
wate behind St. John’s Wilderness. The 
Soci y realises that this road is bound to 


becc :e, as congestion of traffic increases in 
the terior streets, more and more a traffic 
roa. As you say, the attempt to reconcile a 


rura setting with an adequate traffic road is 
diffi. jt to attain, and perhaps especially diffi- 


cult a University town. The stone-flagged 
path ays running parallel to the road are 
typi of this compromise—between the 





views of those who wanted the old wildness 
of the Backs to remain and those who wanted 
to walk dry-shod. The official and certain 
alternative would have been an _ asphalted 
sidewalk to the road itself, as made at the 
Madingley end—HvucGuH Durnrorp, H. C. 
Hucurs, joint Hon. Secretaries, Cambridge 
Preservation Society. 





“MAN-TRAPS AND SPRING GUNS.” 
To THE EpDITor. 

Sir,-With reference to the very edifying article 
in this week’s COUNTRY LIFE by “ H. B. C. P.,”’ 
I want to call attention to something he does 
not know. He says the police have a range of 
action with motor poachers ; but if he lived 
in Brandon (Suffolk) and his land was being 
poached just outside the town, over the railway, 
in Brandon (Norfolk), he would find the 
Suffolk police powerless and he would have 
to go to Methwold (Norfolk) for assistance ; 
in the meantime the poachers slip back into 
Suffolk and are immune. 

‘The Brandon police told me they could 
only interfere in the case of murder. 

Some say the law will allow two counties 
to act together, but by that time the motor 
poacher will have exchanged his car for a 
plane —P, STANLEY May. 





SWALLOWS IN WINTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir-A worker in a quarry, who is a very 
carei.'! and reliable observer of nature, assures 
me that, towards the close of the year, particu- 
larly . November and the early part of Decem- 
ber, 1c has frequently found both swallows 
and ind martins in the depths of the latter 
bird. tunnels and in chinks between rocks. 
The ! ‘rds are in a more o1 less torpid condition, 
but, pon being brought into a warm room, 
their -itality has revived and, finally, they have 
flow:. away. These torpid birds usually are 
foun. in numbers, ranging from three or four 
toa zen or more, closely packed together. 

would not record this statement were 
Ino ibsolutely convinced of my informant’s 


verac y, Without committing myself to any 
defin. : opinion, I would remark that, possibly, 
the < . belief in the hibernation of swallows 


May. ve some rather more intimate connection 
me 1e truth than generally is supposed.— 
NOT’ 


THE MOULDED BRICK GATEWAY 





THE OLD COTTAGE, WIDMORE. 





A FIREPLACE LATELY FOUND 

























































































































































A DERBYSHIRE ABBEY. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—It is interesting to know that the remains 
of the abbey at Dale, Derbyshire, have been 
scheduled for preservation by the Ancient 
Monuments Board of H.M. Office of Works. 
Dale Abbey flourished in 1200 A.D, arter many 
attempts at colonisation by canons from Calke, 
Tupholme, Welbeck and Newhouse in Lincoln- 
shire. It was to the canons of 
the Premonstratensian Order from 
Newhouse that success came and 
the struggle with poverty ended. 
For three centuries, and under a 
series of nineteen abbots, the 
Abbey flourished until the Dissolu- 
tion in 1539, when the King’s 
Commissioners took charge, sold 
the buildings, site and fittings 
together with cattle, sheep, horses 
and pigs. Near to the ruins of the 
Abbey is the cave-like hermitage 
where, nearly eight centuries ago, 
there dwelt a piovs baker from 
Derby, who by his devotion first 
made Dale a holy place. Said to 
have been built on the site of the 
hermit’s cot or oratory, the Church 
of All Saints at Dale has the dis- 
tinction ot being one of the smallest 
of English parish churches. This 
quaint stone and_ half-timber 
building is joined to a farmhouse. 
Although, perhaps, the less known 
of our abbey remains, there is 
much to interest the visitor to 
Dale, and the inhabitants are hos- 
pitable and kindly disposed towards 
those who are interested in their treasured 
monastic remains.—R. W. BaRNEs. 


THE WATCH POT. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—This photograph, taken in a cottage in 
Armagh, shows a typical scene of Irish 
country life. The huge three-legged pot 
boiling on the turf fire holds almost r1cwt. 
of potatoes. The man is seen turning the 
fan bellows, without which no Irish cot is 
complete.— N. O’Kane. 


BIRDS ON THE MAURE- 
TANIA. 

To THE EpIrTor. 
S1r,—Three weeks ago I was a 
passenger on the s.s. Mauretania 
from New York to Plymouth. 
Two days out of New York 
there appeared in the Veranda 
Café three golden-crested wrens. 
They were most beautiful to 
watch, flitting about the shrubs 
and chrysanthemums which 
decorate the veranda. Their 
presence was a continued source 
of delight to many bird lovers 
on the ship, and one tiny fellow 
flew on to the arm and hand of 
a gentleman while he sat at the 
table. They stayed about the 
ship two or three days, and 
disappeared just before we 
reached the Scilly Isles. I 
cannot imagine where they 
came from—although the 
weather was beautifully _ fine 
and sunny—but they certainly 


ALL THAT IS LEFT OF DALE. 


COUNTEY LAE. 





had a free passage most of the way to 
England.—May ‘THOMPSON. 


OLDER THAN THE SUDBURY HUTCH. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sirn—Among the most interesting exhibits 

at the recent Exhibition of English Medieval 

Art was the so-called “‘ Sudbury Hutch,” a 

late fifteenth century chest from St. John’s 





AN OLD LINCOLNSHIRE CHEST. 


Church, Louth, an _ illustration of which 
appeared in your issue of May 17th. Louth, 
however, can boast of an earlier and, perhaps, 
even more interesting chest, which has a solid 
iron-bound framework. It originally possessed 
five locks, but the most unusual point about 
it is that, to make security doubly sure, it is 
chained to a great baulk of timber which serves 
as its stand. The remote possibility of the chest 
and its contents being smuggled out of the 
church becomes infinitesimal with this great clog 
to be dragged about along with it. However, 





IN A COTTAGE IN ARMAGH, 
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THE PIOUS BAKER’S HERMITAGE, 


our generation was not the first to belie 
the motto, ‘‘ Safety First.”—S. O. A. 


‘THE OSPREY IN SCOTLANI 
To THE EpIrTor. 

S1r,—I see in a letter from Mr. H1. W. Rob 
under the above heading he says it is impo 
to prevent ospreys’ eggs being stolen. 
believe their nests are generally on tre 
islands, I should have thou; 
would be fairly simple to stop 
with barbed wire entanglen 
alarm guns and_ various 
devices. It is difficult to pi 
the birds themselves being ! 
unless the police had powei 
search all bird stuffers’ shops 
used those powers. As foi 
keeper who shot one on the 
Lune because he did not 
what it was, that was the 
reason why he should not 
shot it.—Rara AvIs. 


To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Recently, while I was st: 


Midlands, an unusual inc 
occurred. One morning, at a 
ten o’clock, a full-grown bi: 
appeared in the main street. 

animal emerged from a garden 


shuffled along the cobbled pa 
ment, apparenily quite indiff 


to the interest it aroused. | 
opened and, soon, most o! 
inhabitants of the village were assembled t 
at Brock. Some of the onlookers were un 
of the animal’s identity. Indeed, one old 
thought that the strange-looking animal 
young bear, and hastily retreated int 
cottage, locking and bolting the door for s: 
Meanwhile, Brock made his way alon 
street in a very leisurely manner. 
Presently, however, a couple of 
terriers gave chase, and soon they were j 
by an Airedale and a cur. Brock put on 
Scurrying up a passage, he charged thr¢ 
hole in a garden fence, a1 
briskly along the path. Th 
followed in hot pursuit. ( 
the fox-terriers, attackin 
cautiously, was bitten sevei 
Brock moved on, for 
way through the hedge, 
sought the safety of a 
coppice beyond. Here hs 
appeared down a deep “e 
once occupied by a fo: 
badger ‘‘dig”’ was org: 
straightway, and ultimately 
was captured and ‘“ bagge: 
I am pleased to sa} 
this badger was not kille« 
was carried to a distant 
and there released. Mar 
the villagers would have al 
Brock to remain in the cc 
where he sought refuge 
it not been some fowls 
kept in the adjcining g 
and one village worthy de 
that badgers are known t 
poultry - houses. The 
naturalist disagreed with 
statement, but the voice « 
elder was the voice of aut! 


—CLIFFORD W. GREATORES 


A BADGER’S ESCAPA)D 


at a certain village in the Nor 
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FLAT RACING IN 1930: 


THE BEST “RACE 


T is the personal element that counts most in racing as, I 
| suppose, it does in every other competitive walk of life. 
The thought is suggested by events in the last week of 

§ the flat racing season. Who would be the lucky people 
i to win the dazzling prizes of the Irish Hospitals’ Sweep- 
takes on the Manchester November Handicap? Who would 
be champion jockey—Gordon Richards or Fred Fox ? 

It was the splendid rally made by Gordon Richards, 
te holder of the championship, the holder, in fact, of it, on four 
occasions, that left the issue in the liveliest doubt until the last 
hour of the last day of the season. It was this “ race’ which 
« eated such extraordinary interest. Richards had seemed right 

t of it when the week’s racing began at Warwick. On that 
f st day he rode two winners, one of them being the Cesarewitch 

nner, Saint Reynard, who had not won a race in the intervening 
tee years. For much of the time, however, he had been 
. sound. That he should have won again at all is testimony 
t the skill and patience of his trainer, Martin Hartigan. 

On the second day of the Warwick meeting Richards lopped 
« another point; on the third day still another. The difference 

been reduced to three when the last meeting opened at 
nchester. All this time Fox had been riding loser after loser, 
1, indeed, until he did win another race he had ridden a sequence 
1.0 fewer than fifty-one losers. It was his longest losing sequence 
the season ; it came at the worst time for him; and it very 
itly cost him the championship. 

During the early part of the Manchester meeting Richards 
w level, and he had actually taken the lead when, on the last 
« v,he won the November Handicap for Lord Glanely on Glorious 
| von. Fox had two more rides. Richards had only one. As 

latter’s mount did not win and Fox won both his races, he 
reby regained the lead of one and so secured his first 
:mpionship. 

It is good that these honours should be passed round, and 
ecially is it right that they should be the reward of great 
lity, intensely hard work and straightness. These virtues 
o belong to Richards, but Fox had the sympathy of all who 
« nted to see age resist the powerful challenge of youth. The 
1 vy champion is well in the forties. He was riding, I believe, 
b fore Richards was born. Seven or eight years ago he did not 
tr 'e more than thirty or forty winners in a season. It seemed 

if he was a nobody and that he would soon be forgotten. 

To-day he has won his way to the top and deposed an extremely 
formidable champion. He has ridden 129 winners against the 
1°28 credited to Richards. Competition is vastly keener than was 
the case a quarter of a century ago. I am sure, therefore, that 
the riding of 129 winners in 1930 is easily equal to the riding of 
150 or 160 in the old days. 

The Aga Khan, Lord Derby and Mr. Persse are familiar 
enough with success, which has elevated them before to-day 
at the head of the money winning tables. The chief winning 
owner with a total of £46,779 in stake money was also the winning 
owner twelve months ago when the total was £39,886. Apart 
from the difference in money won, the past season must have 
aflorded him immensely greater satisfaction. His Highness 
won the Derby for the first time when Blenheim, who was not so 
much esteemed as his Rustom Pasha, triumphed at Epsom. 

Rustom Pasha may have run an unaccountably bad race 
then, but he is, nevertheless, the chief winning horse of the season. 
His chief success was scored at Sandown Park, where he won 
the Eclipse Stakes, and I do not forget his convincing win of the 
Champion Stakes at Newmarket in the autumn. His total 
winnings of £13,933 had much to do with placing his sire Son in 
Law at the head of the list of winning sires. 

It is worth noting that the Aga Khan had sixteen winners 
of twenty-three races. I am not quite sure how many horses 
he had in training at Whatcombe at the beginning of the season, 
but it does seem to me a little surprising that only sixteen winners 
should have been discovered among them. 

Lord Glanely, I know, began the year with something like 
seventy or eighty horses in training, so that one need not be sur- 
prised that he had as many as twenty-four winning horses of 
thirty-seven races, worth collectively £39,927. This percentage 
© winners might be considered low, but Lord Glanely 
persevered for a long time with a number of very moderate and 
b.d horses. I suppose the trainer who found most winners in 
h:s stable was that worthy Yorkshireman, Dobson Peacock. 
arly forty of his horses won about seventy races, but in the 
a sregate they were not worth quite £20,000. You see he has 
hod to angle in humble waters for little fish, not at Ascot, where 
t! . big money is captured, but in the north of England and Scot- 
le d, though occasionally he has successfully raided the south. 

It is unusual to find the trainer to the leading owner not 
h ding first place in the trainers’ list, but for once in a way we 
kh ve R. C. Dawson narrowly beaten by H. S. Persse, who has 
bt en successful for several owners. notably Major Dermot 
\sCalmont and Sir Abe Bailey. Their respective figures are 
4 9,366 and £48,016. The most unusual thing is that the 
ckbridge trainer owes his pre-eminence to the good work of 
a very fine collection of two year olds. 

They are almost wholly responsible for the total. One remem- 
t +s Portlaw winning both the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster 
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A GLANCE BACK 


OF ‘THE SEASON, 


and the Middle Park Stakes for Sir Abe Bailey. Thyestes won 
the valuable National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown 
Park in the summer, and there were certain successes at 
Goodwood and in several of the valuable breeders’ races here 
and there. 

Frank Butters, who now concludes his engagement as trainer 
to Lord Derby, has reason to be gratified with his year’s work. 
Here the figures are remarkably good, for I find that he has had 
as many as twenty-nine winners of sixty races, worth £41,461. 
This trainer leaves Lord Derby with the consciousness of duty 
well done and with the knowledge of having won a remarkably 
large aggregate in stakes during the last four years. The Hon. 
George Lambton is resuming his old position as trainer to Lord 
Derby. 

Son in Law has achieved rare distinction as a sire, bearing 
in mind his age, for he was foaled as long ago as 1911. What 
always strikes one about his stock is their virility and ability to 
stay to a markedly greater extent than the progeny of several 
fashionable sires of the period. I can apply the same observation 





LEADING IN LORD GLANELY’S 25-I WINNER, GLORIOUS DEVON, 
(GORDON RICHARDS UP) AFTER WINNING THE NOVEMBER 
HANDICAP PLATE. 


with equal truth to the stock of Gainsborough, who, in my opinion, 
has been of immense value to British bloodstock during his 
splendid years of service at the stud. ‘These two horses occupy 
first and second positions in the sires’ list. 

The champion horse is Rustom Pasha, to whose successes 
I have alluded ; Barrack Law, who has won a number of races 
and who must have a wonderful constitution for a mare ; Bosworth, 
the gallant winner of the Ascot Gold Cup, now about to take up 
stud duties ; Empire Builder, who was a very good middle distance 
horse until he seemed to get stale towards the end of the season. 
Or perhaps it was that, like most of the stock of Son in Law, he 
did not appreciate the change from firm to heavy going in the 
late autumn. Friendship has only won one race, but it was the 
Hwfa Memorial Handicap at Sandown Park. Parenthesis is 
another that only won one, but it was worth £2,700. Only 
Singapore kept him out of winning the St. Leger. And then there 
was the good staying filly, Wedding Favour. 

Gainsborough’s best sons and daughters were Singapore, 
whose two successes brought in £12,116; Rameses the Second, 
Pinxit, Goyescas, Costaki Pasha, Grease Paint, Le Voleur and 
Tippets. As usual, the horse with the strongest representation 
of two year olds of note is Tetratema. I think of Thyestes, Four 
Course, Atbara, Carola, Clogheen, The Leopard, Lampeto and 
Turtle Soup. Is there a potential classic winner among that 
lot ? PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CLAREMONT TO BE A COLLEGE 


NOTHER famous seat is to be converted 
to educational uses. Claremont, 
Esher, has been sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for con- 
version into a “‘ladies’ college.” 
The late Duchess of Albany sold 
Claremont in 1922 to the late Sir William 
Cory, who held it until his death in 1926. 
Mr. H. Avray Tipping, in an_ illustrated 
special article on Claremont in COUNTRY LIFE 
of January 21st, 1928, stated that the first 
house on the estate was a small one, built 
by Vanbrugh for himself, and enlarged by 
him in 1720 for the Duke of Newcastle. 
In 1760 Lord Clive, fresh from his Indian 
triumphs, purchased Claremont, and com- 
missioned ‘‘ Capability’? Brown to re-plan 
the grounds and see about building a new 
mansion. Lancelot Brown entrusted the archi- 
tectural enterprise to his nephew, Henry 
Holland, whose name and fame are assured 
by Brooks’s Club and other fine old buildings. 
Vanbrugh’s great bastioned walls and the 
belvedere, on the summit of the hill above 
the house, still stand. Confusion in some 
quarters as to the architectural origin of the 
existing seat probably arose from conjectures 
that, as Kent had laid out the grounds, Brown, 
having been asked to see to the building, must 
have been the designer. ‘The deduction was 
erroneous. Claremont became a Crown pro- 
perty in 1816, and so remained until 1922. 
Thomson speaks of ‘‘ Claremont’s_ terraced 
heights,” and the park is finely timbered and 
has a lake of 8 acres. 

The Pleasance, Muirfield, Gullane, the 
residence of the late Mr. Sydney Mitchell, 
for sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
stands in wooded grounds on the edge of 
Muirfield Golf Course, close to the club house. 
The Pleasance was designed by its late owner, 
and was the subject of an article in COUNTRY 
Lire as a “‘ Lesser Country House.”’ 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
sold part of Brandon House estate, on the 
Norfolk and Suffolk border. 

Drygrange, between Melrose and St. 
Boswells, has been sold privately, 1,275 acres 
and salmon fishing. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley have also sold all the Diyburgh 
House estate, Roxburghshire. 

ALFRED AUSTIN’S MANORIAL 

HOUSE. 

SGWINF ORD OLD MANOR, near Ashford, 

to be let by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, was for many years the residence 
of Alfred Austin. In ‘“‘ The Garden that I 
Love ”’ he says he found in Swinford his ideal 
retreat. In ‘‘ Veronica’s Garden’”’ Austin 
described the flowery round of a year there, 
and improvements he made to the property : 
‘The old oak, the old Manor-house, these are 
two constituents of its beauty no one living 
called into existence ; and, compared with them 
and their presiding influence, all I myself have 
done is hardly worth remembering.” 

No. 50, Park Street, Mayfair, a new 
Willett-built house, will be offered by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at Hanover Square 
early next year, and not next week as previously 
arranged. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have sold 
Stichill House, near Kelso, with 73 acres. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have 
recently sold, by private treaty, East Carlton 
Lodge, Norwich, and 12 acres. 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

N December 3rd Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
will sell The Shaw, Oxted, a small free- 
hold residence ; By-the-Waye, Gerrards Cross, 
an expensively equipped modern freehold, 
with gardens of over 1 acre ; No. 18, Chesham 
Place, Belgrave Square, and 8, Lowndes Mews ; 
Nos. 29 and 29a, Abercorn Place, St. John’s 
Wood, a freehold building site, practically 
unrestricted, with 134ft. frontage ‘and an area 
of 22,146 sq. ft. ; and last, but not least, No. 3, 
St. James’s Square, an unrestricted freehoid 
site of 13,150 sq. ft., cleared for development. 

Of St. James’s Square it was said: ‘* We 

call it Little London, and it outdoes 

all the Squares, in dressing and breeding. 
(Shadwell’s Bury Fair). The evolution of the 
Square from Pall Mall Field dates from soon 
mg the Restoration. Henry Jermyn, Earl of 

Albans, obtained a building lease of the 
- acres known as St. James’s Fields. In de- 
veloping them he planned a great central 
piazza “‘ to surpass all similar places in Town.’ 
He petitioned the King to grant him the free- 
hold of Pall Mall Field, pleading ‘ an insuffici- 


» 


ency of noble houses fit for gentlemen of quality 
near the Court, and the difficulty of persuading 
men to build houses upon any term but that 
of inheritance.’’ He did not obtain the freehold 
until 1665, when he parcelled the land out to 
friends and builders. The work proceeded 
slowly, and it was a decade after the Earl of 
St. Albans came to live in Old Norfolk House 
that the ‘‘ gentlemen of quality ’’ forsook the 
City for the stately houses clustered round 
the Court beyond the village of Charing, when 
its popularity as a residential position was 
assured. It is now coming to be mainly com- 
mercial in use, and there are many enquiries 
for Norfolk House, which the Duke of Norfolk 
wishes to dispose of. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons _ obtained 
£4,000 for a freehold, ten miles from the coast 
and forty-two miles from London, at Burgess 
Hill, Sussex, known as Bicton Croft. It has 
central heating, parquet flooring, and fitted 
basins in bedrooms, a garage, heated glass- 
houses, and gardens and grounds of about 
3 acres. 

The Bruton Club, at present in Horace 
Walpole’s house in Berkeley Square, has 
acquired Lansdowne House, and intends to 
enlarge the accommodation and provide a 
theatre. The garden is to be used as the site 
of a new hotel, and it is expected that a street 
connecting Curzon Street and Bruton Street 
will in due course be formed through the 
grounds. 


CROWBOROUGH AND NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 

ALES by Messrs. Charles J. Parris include : 

Frenches Farm, Mark Cross, 89 acres, 

in conjunction with Messrs. A. L. Rush, and 

its re-sale ; Mellerstain, Mayfield, with Messrs. 
A. L. Rush; Yew Tree House, Rotherfield, 
3h.acres ; Elverdinghe Farm, Cow den, 55 acres ; 

Swan’s Rest, West Hoathly, 1% acres, with 

Messrs. Powell and Co. ; Broom, Crowborough, 

67 acres and Home Farm, in conjunction with 


Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley; Perry- 
mans Farm, Crowborough, 30 acres ; Slaugham 
Ghyll, Crowborough, 2} acres; Melfort 


House, Crowborough, with Messrs. St. John 
Smith and Son; Winton Lodge, Crow- 
borough, with Mr. R. T. Innes ; Cullinghurst 
Farm, Hartfield, with 118 acres, in two lots ; 
Pleasant View Farm, Rotherfield, 40 acres ; 
The Orchard, Maresfield, with Messrs. Ph. 
May ; Barehurst Farm, Ticehurst, 289 acres ; 
Old Place Farm, Mayfield, 70 acres; and 
Stonycroft, Mayfield, with Messrs. St. John 
Smith and Son. The realisation exceeds 
£100,000. 
ENGLEMERE SOLD. 

"THE late Field-Marshal Earl Roberts resided 

at Englemere, Ascot, which he purchased 
in 1904. It was sold by his executors in 
1929. The house has now been sold by 
Messrs. Collins and Collins. The mansion 
contains twenty-eight bedrooms, ten bathrooms 
and spacious reception rooms. Seven cottages 
are included in the freehold of 60 acres. The 
property, close to the Heath, almost opposite 
the Ascot Racecourse, has a frontage to the 
Ascot-Bagshot road. Last year the residence 
was opened as a country club. It has been 
purchased for private occupation. 

Oxfordshire land, about 210 acres at 
Kidlington, has been negotiated for on behalf 
of the Oxford Zoological and Horticultural 
Association, a project for a new Zoo, the pro- 
moters of which include Sir Michael Sadler, 
Master of University College, Oxford. 

Some of the interior decorations of Gidea 
Hall, an Essex seat near Romford, are to be 
removed to the United States, according to a 
local correspondent, who says the original 
house was built in the fifteenth century, and 
is one of the many to which Queen Elizabeth 
paid a visit. It was largely demolished in 1718, 
and re-built, and its recent use has been in 
connection with golf and otherwise for a 
local club. 

The late Sir Richard Barnett’s Regent’s 
Park residence, Park Lodge, has been sold 
by Messrs. Healey and Baker. 

HARD RIDING IN SUSSEX. 
'THE reecnt sale of Drovers, the Georgian 

house and 1,092 acres, at Singleton, near 
Goodwood by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
and Messrs. Lofts and Warner, recalls that 
Singleton is somewhat like the peer who was 
so often referred to as the father of a famous 
cricketer, in that its chief claim to distinction 
rests upon its association with the neighbouring 


Charlton. Mr. E. V. Lucas has enriched | 
Highways and Byways in Sussex (Macmilla 
with a full copy of ‘The  remarkab.< 


chase at Charlton on January 26th, 1738 
The manuscript records that there we 
“present in the morning: The Duke a 


Duchess of Richmond, Cornet Philip Hor 
wood, Mr. Richard Biddulph, Mr. Char! 
Biddulph, Billy Ives, Yeoman Pricker to } 
Majesty’s Hounds; and other hunting fo 
The hunt lasted ten hours, and among | 
incidents was that Lord Harcourt’s seco 
horse, having given out, by bleeding a 
Geneva (contrary to Act of Parliame 
recovered, and with some difficulty was ; 
home. Mile after mile they went un 
at Arundel river wall, the glorious 23 hour 
put an end to the chase by killing an 

vixen. Billy Ives, His Grace of Richmo: 
and General Hawley were the only pers: 
in at the death, to the immortal honour 
17 stone and at least as many campaign 
In Singleton church is a monument to Thor 
Johnson, huntsman of the Charlton, w! 
“from his early inclination to foxhoun 
soon became an experienced huntsman, a 


gained the approbation of several of 
nobility and gentry. ‘Go, and do tl 
likewise.’ ”’ 


Buxted Park, Sussex, with 280 acres, | 
been sold for private occupation, and its den 
lition has thus been averted. The buyer i: 
client of Messrs. John D. Wood and ( 
through whose hands the whole estate pass 
early this year. Messrs. Perry and Phill 
were to have held the sale of the fabric. 

By the Craigweil Park Corporatio: 
Limited, whose offices are in Talbot Square, 
Paddington, a great scheme is announced f{« 
developing about four or five miles of t! 
coast between Bognor Regis and Sels: 
Thousands ot sites are to be dealt with, and 
houses and bungalows of from £1,500 to 
£6,000 will preponderate. Attention to the 
maintenance of a high class of residenti:l 
amenity is an aim of the promoters. 

The long lease of No 84, Eaton Place has 
been 'disposed of by Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons in conjunction with Messrs. Bond 
and Co. ‘Thanescroft, Shamley Green, near 
Guildford, has been dealt with by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons, Messrs. Humbert 
and Flint acting for the purchaser. 


FURNITURE SALES. 
OR Mr. G. Davidson, Messrs. Knight, 

Frank and Rutley are to sell the French 
and English furniture, pictures and porcelan 
at Sidholme, Sidmouth, on December o'h 
and following days. Among the items are a 
William and Mary oyster walnut chest of 
drawers, with marqueterie panels ; a William 
and Mary marqueterie wardrobe ; and Sherat..1 
furniture. The pictures comprise examples 
the French and Dutch schools, includi.g 
“Lovers Overlooked”? and ‘‘ Shepherd a 
Shepherdess,”’ by Francois Boucher ; flov 
pieces by Jean Baptiste ; a scene on the bar 8 
of a river, by Van Goyen; and a lake sce: 
by Richard Wilson. The sale will incl 
Sévres, Crown Derby, Bow, Bristol, Chel 
porcelain and Delft. 

Furniture at Parnham, Beaminster, s 
by Messrs. Constable and Maude, include: 
Queen Anne mirror in walnut frame, £16 1¢ 
and a walnut card table (Queen Anne), £12 
also a panel of Brussels tapestry, £210, and ot! 
valuable lots. 

The contents of The Brook, Wokingh: 
were sold by Messrs. Nicholas. The sale co: 
prised over 1,250 lots. The more import: t 
pieces sold are as follows : a William and M 
walnut and gilt wood stand, 37 guineas; % 
Queen Anne walnut secretaire bookc: 
99 guineas; an old English black and g 
lacquer cabinet, 64 guineas ; a Chinese Chipp: 
dale wall bracket, 40 guineas ; a Chippenc 
mahogany canterbury, 58 guineas ; a Chipp: 
dale mahogany open armchair, 42 guineas ; 
Sheraton tea caddy, 12}ins. by ghins., 42 guinc 
an early eighteenth century walnut large or 
armchair, 87 guineas; a pair of Chippen: 
mahogany doors, 72 guineas ; a pair of Willi 
and Mary oblong stools, 180 guineas ; an < 
illuminated four-leaf screen, 43 guineas ; 
Queen Anne walnut chair, 66 guineas ; 
George I elbow chair, 69 guineas ; a Shera 
mahogany serpentine chest, 28 guineas ; 
George I mahogany side table, 60 guine: 
an old English mahogany small mantel cloc*, 
by Edward Harley, London, gins. hig, 
70 guineas. ARBITER. 
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A GROUP OF 


RODGERSIA PINNATA ALBA BY THE PATHSIDE IN THE WILD GARDEN. 


A GOOD PLANT FOR FOLIAGE EFFECT 


[T is to the enormous family of the saxifrages that we must 
turn for a great many of these handsome-leaved plants that 
are so invaluable in different parts of the garden for both 
ground cover and rich foliage effect. More than ever, the 
need for plants possessing exceptional foliage value is being 
ognised for the purpose of creating bold, picturesque and 
rmanent effects in those parts of the garden that are not main- 
In the wild garden, by the water- 
le, and to furnish colour and form at the edge of shrub groups, 
liage plants are distinctly useful and a permanent source of 

Among their number is the section of large and broad 
ved saxifrages known as the megaseas, which contains such 
lendid plants as S. cordifolia and its varieties, with their ample 


ned in constant cultivation. 


art-shaped leaves and dense 
asses of rose-coloured flowers ; 
crassifolia, inclined to be of 
coarser nature; and _ the 
vronzy red-leaved S. purpuras- 
ns, which is, perhaps, the 
nest of the group, all of whose 
merits are known to most 
eerdeners. Less commonly met 
with is the bold-foliaged S. 
peltata, with its handsome, 
shield-like leaves, which is a 
remarkably fine plant for mass- 
ing in a_half-shady, damp 
situation along the margins of 
a stream or on a shady and 
moist bank. Of even greater 
variety in gardens are the 
rodgersias, close relations of the 
saxifrages, and of greater dis- 
tinction and merit because of 
their distinguished combination 
of handsome foliage and attrac- 
tive flowers. 
For some reason or an- 
other, the rodgersias have not 
found such great favour as other 
id foliage plants for waterside 
ianting. It is true that they 
ist have the situation to suit 
em, otherwise they seem too 
coarse-growing and out of place ; 
fut in their proper sphere, 
inted in the mass by the 
thside in shady and moist 
0dland, as the accompanying 
istration so well shows, or 
owing by the raised margins 
a pool or pond in some 
ominent position, or at the 
nd in a stream, there are few 
ler or more effective plants. 
rey are slow to become estab- 
hed and to reach their full 
auty, but it is worth waiting 
¢ a year or two to obtain their 
ld colonies of handsome foli- 
e and their charming feathery 
wer spikes that light up the 


the same situation. 





THE ENORMOUS SCALLOPED LEAVES OF RODGERSIA TABULARIS 
IN A SHADY BORDER WITH LILIES AND MECONOPpsSIS. 


shady recesses of the woodland. 
they can be given a shady and moist position and plenty of room 
to expand, they are most useful for foliage effect and provide a 
splendid background to drifts of primulas or meconopsis. In 
garden value they lie somewhere between the enormous, rather 
gross gunnera and thz graceful, slim astilbe, and they prefer much 


Even in the rock garden, where 


The plants are not difficult in cultivation and quite simple 
in their needs. To see them at their best they must have a rich, 
moist soil, and look most at home planted close to water. They 
have a thick, fleshy rootstock, which dislikes movement, and it 
is not only safer but much better to obtain small plants, which 
shift more readily and successfully, and wait for a year or two than 


to transplant large specimens, 
which resent removal and in 
nine cases out of ten will sulk 
for the first year after planting 
if their roots have suffered the 
slightest injury. They are ex- 
tremely adaptable plants, and, 
so long as they are not planted 
in full sun or in an exposed 
and windy position, they will 
accommodate themselves to 
most situations. They appreci- 
ate shady corners and a well 
drained, and hence moderately 
warm, loamy soil which has a 
fair sprinkling of peat. Before 
planting, the soil should be dug 
over deeply and a good layer 
of rubble placed at the bottom 
of the hole, for, although they 
are moisture loving, it is not 
stagnant moisture they appreci- 
ate, and they must have ample 
and efficient drainage, especi- 
ally during a wet winter. 
There are five species in 
cultivation, of which the oldest 
is R. podophylla, a native of 
Japan which was introduced by 
Maries in 1881, and which, 
until comparatively recently, 
was the most common one in 
cultivation. Its chief value lies 
in its bold foliage, with leaves 
carried on stout 2ft. stalks, 
measuring about a foot or more 
across and cleft into five broad 
lobes which are a bright var- 
nished green when they appear 
and assume a bronzy purple 
tone as they age. In flower this 
species does not compare with 
its relatives, for the blossoms 
are rather insignificant and 
carried on loose feathery spikes 
which reach some two to three 
feet, and it is rather for its 
handsome bronze leaves that 
are so valuable for furnishing 
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a shady cor- 
ner that it 
commands 
attention. It 
is perfectly 
hardy and 
can easily be 
increased by 
division of the 
fleshy _root- 
stock. Pro- 
bably the best 
species for 
garden decor- 
ation is the 
Chinese R. 
pinnata, intro- 
duced some 
time later. 
This is. a 
splendid 
plant, forming 
bold clumps 
of pinnate 
leaves which 
turn the same 
soft bronze 
green and are 
distinguished 
by the heavy 
and well 
marked vein- 
ing. It is also R. PODOPHYLLA, WITH ITS HANDSOME LEAVES 
elegant when 

in flower, with beautiful waxen white plumes rising some four 
or five feet from the dense mass of leafage which provides such 
an admirable foil to the feathery flower sprays which resemble 
a spirea in appearance and possess a faint hawthorn fragrance. 
There are two varieties, one with white flowers, known as R. 
pinnata alba, and a rarer form with blossoms of a soft rose pink, 
named R. p. rosea. Apart from its dual beauty of flower and 
foliage, it seems both rabbit-proof and slug-proof, and therefore 
in every way a most desirable plant for the wild garden or the 
waterside, where it will provide the most luxuriant effects if it is 
allowed free and untrammelled growth. The other three species 
are not at all common in cultivation, but two of them at least are 





OF BRIGHT BRONZE GREEN, IS ONE OF THE FINEST 
remarkably OF ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR A SHADY AND MOIST SITUATION. 


plants of dis 
tinct merit 


with larg, 


nut-like leave 
which ar. 
crinkled an 
turn a fin 
bronze, an 
plumes of so 
pink spirza 
like blosson 
which ar 
carried o 
slender sten 
some two 
three feet hig 
in late Ju 
and July, is 
worthy plan 
while R. tabi 
laris is qui 
distinct fro 
the oth« 
members « 
the race, wi 
large pa! 
green enti 
and rounde 
leaves ofte 
about two fe 
across an 
scalloped : 
the edges an 
carrying rather thin plumes of white flowers on slender 4ft. stem: 
It is unique in appearance, and its beautifully modelled foliage is 
distinct asset either in a prominent place in the rock garden or i 
an open place at the edge of the shrub border in association wit 
groups of lilies or meconopsis. R. sambucifolia possesses, as it 
name suggests, elder-like leaves and flower clusters of creamy white 
but it has neither the character nor the beauty of the other members 
which are all worth growing if space permits. If there is only room 
for one, however, then the choice should fall on the white-flowered 
variety of R. pinnata, a plant which has dignity and grace anc 
exceptional beauty both of leaf and flower, and one which will 
lend charm to any scheme of waterside or woodland planting 


G. C. TAyYLor. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES 


ROSE TRIALS. 

"THE trials of new roses conducted by the National Rose Society 

at their recently established trial ground at Haywards Heath 
form probably one of the most valuable activities of the Society. Par- 
ticulars of the trials carried out during this year and last have now been 
furnished, and the report, which deals with varieties sent by growers 
during the autumn of 1928 and the spring of 1929, contains the awards 
made by the committee after two visits of inspection in 1929 and three 
during this year. The award of a first-class ground certificate has 
been made to forty-one varieties, which include many which have 
already gained honours on the exhibition table, and twenty varieties 
received a second-class certificate. Among those varieties to receive 
the highest award are such fine varieties as Julien Potin, W. E. Chaplin, 
Chaplin’s Pink Climber, Mrs. Barraclough, McGredy’s Scarlet, 
McGredy’s Ivory, Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem, Dainty Bess, Golden Dawn, 
Mrs. Sam McGredy, Margaret McGredy, Portadown Bedder and 
Cherry. The scheme, the need for which has been recognised for 
some time past, is an admirable one, and will doubtless lead in time 
to more stringent tests being applied to new roses before they receive 
the seal of approval of the Society in the shape of a certificate of merit 
or a gold medal. A thorough practical test under garden conditions 
is the best means of judging the real qualities of new varieties, and not 
merely irom a cursory examination of exhibition blooms on the show 
bench. So far, it would appear that there are some growers who have 
not sent their new productions for trial, and it is to be hoped that 
ultimately all raisers of roses may co-operate with the Society in this 
most useful work so that all new roses may be judged under the same 
conditions and according to the same standards. The trial grounds 
are being increased in size, and the hope is expressed that the trials 
will be largely extended during next year. Since the establishment 
of the trial grounds the conditions during the past two seasons have 
been most trying, but, judging from the number of first-class awards 
that have been made, it is evident that there is no lack of modern 
varieties capable of resisting extremes in climatic conditions, and 
that, although only in their second year, the trials are serving a most 
useful purpose which will be of distinct benefit to every amateur grower 
in the near future. 


THE IRIS YEAR BOOK. 


WITH the publication of its Annual Report for the current year, the 

Iris Society falls into line with the other specialist flower societies. 
The bulletin of former years has been replaced by a fully fledged year 
book whose appearance and all-round excellence must be taken as a 
mirror of the progress of the Society. The experience gained in the 
publication of an annual bulletin is reflected in the present year book, 
which is an admirable example of what a society’s year book should be, 
both as regards its contents and general arrangement. The handbook 
is well produced, and contains many articles which will prove of 
exceptional interest to all lovers of irises as well as to gardeners 





who only take a passing interest in the genus. Mr. G. P. Bake: 
contributes a most interesting account of Irises in Palestine, and a 
review of the recent productions of French raisers is given by fou: 
acknowledged authorities who made a tour through a few of the French 
nurseries this year. Their individual comments and conclusions a 
regards these new varieties are both interesting and instructive. M1: 
W. J. Sadler submits his opinion of the Ideal Iris, while other notabl: 
contributors include Sir William Lawrence, who has a most instructiy< 
article on Growing Irises in Sand, Robert S. Sturtevant on Plantin; 
Irises for Particular Purposes, C. W. Wood on Dwarf Irises and Thei: 
Uses, and T. W. Crow on Notes on New Irises. In addition to these 
interesting reviews are presented of irises in Australia and in Germany 
while accounts are also given of the Society’s Annual Show, and Irise 
at the Chelsea Show. ‘The contents cover a wide field and are reinforce: 
by several excellent half-tone illustrations of new certificated varietie 
and of some of the newer French productions, as well as by one we! 
executed colour reproduction of Iris William Mohr, which forms th: 
frontispiece. The comments of the honorary editor, Mr. Georg: 
Dillistone, who deserves every praise for his immense industr 

in connection with the careful production of the year book, makc 
interesting reading, and all who saw the admirable and uncommor 
varieties exhibited by Miss Insole at the Iris Show will agree with hi 
conclusions regarding them in that their novel colouring was one « 

the most outstanding events in the world of irises this year. Ther: 
is a prize competition for members of the Society, a most intrigun 

one, which will instruct as well as interest, but which it would be unfai 
to describe. Suffice it to say that it is only one of the many good thing 
contained in this admirable handbook, every page of which I enjoyed 
even to pages containing the lists of members’ names. And may ! 
add in conclusion that the year book is only one of the many benefits 
which the Iris Society confers on its members, who are only called 
upon to subscribe the modest sum of half a guinea. aK. 


APPLE SCAB: ITS CAUSE AND TREATMENT. 

HE Royal Horticultural Society has rendered a most useful servic 
to all growers of fruit by the publication of a leaflet describin; 

the disfiguring scab disease, which seriously damages a large pat 
of the apple and pear crop every year, the causes that tend to its occur 
rence and spread, and the treatment and remedial measures that shoul: 
be adopted for its prevention and cure. Jt is one of the most prevalen 
diseases to which apples and pears are subject, and one which, fortu 
nately, can easily be prevented by clean cultivation and careful spraying 
The leaflet gives full information on the precautionary measures t 
be taken, and will be sent free of charge on application to the Secretary 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 
and all growers of fruit, whether members of the Society or not, shoulc 
make a point of obtaining this informative guide so that proper pre- 
ventive measures may be undertaken with a view to the production 
of clean and healthy fruit and the ultimate eradication of this unsightly 
fungus disease. 


R. esculifolia, 
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